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LD-AGE and survivors insur- 

ance beneficiaries continued to 

increase sharply in number in 
November; by the end of the month 
over 3.3 million persons were receiv- 
ing monthly benefits amounting to 
$122.9 million. The increase of 164,000 
in the number of beneficiaries during 
the month exceeded by 8,000 the previ- 
ous record increase established in Oc- 
tober. Likewise, a record number 
of 166,000 monthly benefits were 
awarded, 9,000 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. More old-age, wife’s, 
and child’s benefits were awarded 
than in any other month in the his- 
tory of the program. These increases 
resulted chiefly from the liberaliza- 
tion in the insured-status require- 
ments provided by the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. 

After the enactment of the amend- 
ments, the area offices concentrated 
their efforts on expediting the con- 
version of benefits to the new higher 
rates and temporarily suspended cer- 
tain claims statistical operations. As 
a result, data on benefit amounts 
newly awarded or currently being 
paid, by type of benefit, have not been 
available for several months. The area 
offices recently resumed most of these 
operations. 

In September, when the effects of 
the amendments were first apparent, 
the liberalization of benefits was 
chiefly responsible for an 85-percent 
increase in the total amount of 
monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of the month. The average old-age 
benefit was increased about 77 per- 
cent, while increases in the other 
benefit types ranged from 66 percent 
for mother’s benefits to 165 percent 
for parent’s benefits. An analysis of 
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the initial effect of the amendments 
on the average benefits awarded and 
in current-payment status appears on 
page 14. 


THE EFFECTs of the 1950 amendments 
to the Social Security Act were again 
reflected in public assistance pro- 
grams in November. A total of 72,000 
persons were receiving assistance un- 
der the new Federal-State program 
for aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled in the 16 States reporting in 
November, an increase of 5 percent 
over October. One additional State 
(Oregon) began reporting cases and 
payments in November, and caseloads 
increased in 12 of the 15 States that 
had reported in October. More than 
three-fourths of the persons added to 
the rolls in November had previously 
had their need met under another 
assistance program; almost two- 
thirds came from general assistance, 
and most of the others (about one- 
eighth) from aid to dependent chil- 
dren. 

By January 10, 27 States had sub- 
mitted plans to the Bureau of Public 
Assistance for a program of aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
under the provisions of the 1950 
amendments and one State had sub- 
mitted a partial plan. Six of the State 
plans—those for Alabama, Delaware, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Wyoming, and 
the Virgin Islands—had been ap- 
proved, and the others were under 
review by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 

Adjustments in public assistance 
payments to take into account the in- 
creased benefits and the liberalized 
eligibility provisions for old-age and 
survivors insurance were continued 


in November, though the initial ad- 
justment was made for fewer cases 
than in October. A number of cases 
were closed or suspended; for another, 
larger group, the payments were re- 
duced. The 41 States reporting such 
adjustments in old-age assistance 
showed 7,400 cases closed or suspended 
because of increased old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits and 26,500 
cases with reduced grants. For the 40 
States reporting adjustments for aid 
to dependent children, the totals were 
1,600 and 5,000, respectively. Fewer 
than 300 recipients of aid to the blind 
were affected. 

As a result of these November ad- 
justments, assistance payments for 
the cases affected dropped about 
$550,000 for old-age assistance, $170,- 
000 for aid to dependent children, and 
$5,000 for aid to the blind. Although 
some further adjustments remain to 
be made, the bulk of such changes 
probably had been completed by the 
end of November. 

Declines in assistance rolls in No- 
vember were fairly general; old-age 
assistance declined in 32 States, aid 
to dependent children in 29 States, 
and general assistance in 23 States. 
Closings due to changes in the old-age 
and survivors insurance provisions ac- 
counted for a large part of the decline 
in old-age assistance rolls and to a 
smaller extent for decreases in the 
need for aid to dependent children. 
High employment levels also were re- 
flected in both the decline in aid to de- 
pendent children and the unseasonal 
continuing downward trend for gen- 
eral assistance. The general assistance 
decrease in November, though it 
represents the eighth consecutive 
monthly drop in caseload, was the 





smallest of any month in that period, 
however, and shows the effect of sea- 
sonal increases in a number of States. 
The general assistance program also 
was less affected in November than in 
October by transfers to the new pro- 
gram for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. 

Savings in public assistance funds, 
attributed to the changes in old-age 
and survivors insurance and to re- 
duced caseloads, made it possible for 
a number of States to increase pay- 
ments to meet need more adequately. 
In addition, many States raised pay- 
ments for aid to dependent children 
to include an additional amount for 
the parent or other eligible adult rela- 
tive caring for the child, as provided 
under the amendments. These changes 
resulted in a substantial increase in 
payments to families in a number of 
States and consequently raised the na- 
tional average per family $1.24. Aver- 
ages in 15 States were more than $1 
higher in November than in October, 
and in eight of these States the in- 
crease was more than $5. The largest 
adjustment—$20.72 in Washington— 
came as a result of a reduction in case- 
load that enabled the State to meet 
determined need in full. 


NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT Aas re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census 
rose by about 400,000 in November to 
53.7 million, a total higher than in any 
previous November on record. Unem- 
ployment, which had been declining 
since early summer, rose from 1.9 
million in October to 2.2 million but 
still remained 1.2 million below the 
November 1949 total. 

Claims filed by unemployed work- 
ers for benefits under the State unem- 
ployment insurance programs rose in 
November as cutbacks occurred in 
construction and other outdoor in- 
dustries and seasonal lay-offs were 
made in the food-processing, shoe, and 
apparel industries. Initial claims fol- 
lowed the pattern of the 2 preceding 
years and increased rather sharply 
(26 percent, to 898,400). Weeks of un- 
employment claimed, representing 
continued unemployment, showed a 
smaller relative increase (11 percent, 
to 3,837,500) but one that interrupted 
the general decline that had prevailed 
since January 1950, when a record 
10.5 million weeks were claimed. Both 








Selected current statistics 


{Corrected to Jan. 9, 1951] 
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Them November | October | November | __ ss 
1950 1950 1949 
| 1949 1948 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 

a ey ae 63, 512 63, 704 62, 927 62, 105 61, 442 

RE a SS. a Se 61,271 | 61, 764 | 59, 518 58, 710 59, 378 

Covered by old-age and survivors in- 

pe eee a 36, 259 | 35, 927 | 34, 380 33, 314 35, 333 

Covered by State unemployment in- | 

ee ee 34, 100 | 34, 200 | 31, 494 31, 581 32, 857 
Unemployed. -_......... PY EE Te 2, 240 | 1, 940 | 3, 409 3, 395 2, 064 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 

adjusted at annual rates) 

RRR SS CEE ee $231.9 $231.1 | $205.7 $206. 1 $209. 5 
Employees’ income §_____................- | 154.2 | 153.7 | 133.8 134. 5 134.7 
Proprietors’ and rental income. ___.......- 46.1 45.7 | 41.7 41.7 47.3 
Personal interest income and dividends. - -| 19.3 | 19.2 | 17.2 17.2 16.1 
eee eA itis Gaeta aR aa 2.3 | 2.3 | 2.4 2.2 1.8 
Social insurance and related payments ’ ; 6.3 | 6.2 | 6.7 6.8 5.5 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances* and | 

diet Ta JR 1.9 2.1 2.2 2.0 2.4 
Miscellaneous income payments *® ----| 1.8 1.9 | 1.7 1.7 7 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance | | | 

Monthly benefits: 

Current-payment status: !° | | 
Number (in thousands). .......... Rigel 3, 346 | 3, 182 | 2,710 sen wel 
Amount (in thousands).................| $122, 926 $118, 353 $55, 319 $655, 852 $543, 623 

Average primary benefit. .............. 3 $44. 38 | #45. 38 $86.98 |....... ‘ 

Awards (in thousands): | 
Number wae eaneenenennnennnnnn-e-2e2-] 166 | 157 | 57 682 506 
SE etl daenatanchigbemasennse<naed $4, 599 $4, 359 | $1, 313 $15, 343 $12, 748 

i j | 

Unemployment Insurance * 

| | } 

Initial claims (in thousands) - -| 894 714 1, 532 17, 660 10, 918 

Weeks of unemployment claimed (in ‘thou- | 
eS SE EE ae Per her eae 3, 838 | 3, 442 | 8, 916 102, 612 (#1) 

Weeks compensated (in thousands) -__- 3, 078 2, 867 7,32 86, 638 42, 605 

Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) 733 | 652 | 1, 690 1, 666 821 

Benefits paid (in millions) %................ 2 $58 | $152 $1, 737 $7% 

Average weekly payment for totalunem ployment | $20. 89 $20. 68 | #21. 25 $20. 47 f 

Public Assistance 
| i 

Recipients (in thousands): | 
Old-age assistance. __._._... b cbedecntetdes 2,777 2, 782 | 2, 716 
Aid to dependent children: | 

Families. _.__._. enn ricer 638 | 644 585 

SD ik eS dibeacdancddcstl 1, 625 1, 638 | 1, 486 
Aid to the blind.___- 97 | 97 | 92 
Aid to the permanently ‘and. ‘totally dis- | i 

CS) Ee a ee 72 | 69 a 
General assistance._..................-.- 385 | 391 543 

Average payments: | | 
Old-age assistance_._............. —— $43. 53 | $43. 49 | $44. 50 
Aid to dependent children (per family) ____.- 72. 26 | 71.02 73. 93 
BOS ae eee | 46.09 | 46.13 45.99 |_. 

Aid to the permanently and —_— disabled... 45. 57 | 9 fs =n Melee 
a | 48.08 | 45. 62 | 50. 56 
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vene- 
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! Continental United States only. Estimated by 7 Includes old-age and survivors insurance 
the Bureau of the Census, exceptas noted. Monthly fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retiremer 
employment figures represent specific week and an- benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insurance men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
data represent pay period instead of week). ment insurance and temporary disability benefits 

2 Estimated Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
vivors Insurance. Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 

+ Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, * Under the Servicemen’s Keadjustment Act 
Department of Labor. * Includes payments under the Government life 

‘ Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 

tary and naval insurance programs, the Gove rnment 





partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
Federal civilian and military personne! in all areas. transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
§ Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
other labor income (except workmen's compensa- seamen. 
Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 


tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Governusert contributions to allowances for depend- 
ents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee con- 
tributions under social insurance and related 


prograins. 
* Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 


assistance programs and genera! assistance. 


initial claims and weeks of unemploy- 
ment claimed were substantially be- 
low the totals that had been reported 


no deduction or only to deducti on 0 yf fixed amount 
that is less than the current month's be nefit 

" Data not available. 

1% Monthly amounts, gross; annual amount 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds 

13 Program initiated October 1950 


for the corresponding month of 1949. 
Checks for unemployment benefits 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Dependents’ Allowances Under 
State Unemployment Insurance Laws 


The additional responsibilities of workers with families have 
been recognized in the unemployment insurance laws of 11 
States, which supplement with special allowances the benefits 


paid unemployed workers who have dependents. 


All these 


States provide allowances for dependent children under a speci- 
fied age, and four also provide allowances for dependent adults. 
The following article analyzes these provisions and discusses the 
assistance given by dependents’ allowances and the practical 
effect of some of the differences in State laws. 


surance laws now provide a 
weekly allowance for dependent 
relatives of claimants eligible to re- 
ceive unemployment benefits.’ These 
11 laws have one feature in common: 
all provide a weekly allowance for de- 
pendent children. From this common 
starting point, differences emerge: 
there are variations in the definition 
of “children,” in the definition of a 
“dependent” child, and in the max- 
imum age of dependent children for 
whom allowances are payable. Four 
laws provide allowances not only for 
dependent children but also for de- 
pendent adult relatives. State laws 
also differ in the amount payable for 
each dependent, its maximum, and its 
method of limitation 
In April-June 1950, almost 65,000 
beneficiaries were eligible for a de- 
pendent’s allowance, or 19.4 percent 
of all beneficiaries in these 11 States 
during the quarter. This percentage 
was higher among men beneficiaries— 
30.1 percent—and substantially lower 
among women—only 4.6 percent 
(table 1). Among the beneficiaries re- 
ceiving a dependent’s allowance in the 
quarter, allowances added, on the 


— 


average, $4.06 or 17.7 percent to the 


Jf; surane State unemployment in- 


* Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Unemployment Insur- 


ance Service, Division of Program 
Standards. 
l1Alaska, Arizona, Connecticut, the 


District of Columbia, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Ohio, and Wyoming. 
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average basic weekly benefit? of $22.90 
(table 4). Individual States deviated 
substantially from these averages. 


Statutory Provisions 


A review of the provisions that gov- 
ern the granting of dependents’ al- 
lowances is an essential preliminary 
to any discussion of the significant 
differences in State experience. 


Definition of Dependents 


Children.—Ten of the 11 States 
recognize stepchildren as dependents. 
Massachusetts, while it excludes step- 
children, includes adopted children in 
its definition, as do six other States.’ 
Michigan considers dependent a child 
for whose support money is paid by 
the claimant under an order or de- 
cree of a court. 

The maximum age of children for 
whom an allowance is payable prob- 
ably has greater significance—in 
terms of the number of dependent 
children benefited—than the relation- 
ship of the children to the claimant. 
Six States limit the payment of an 
allowance for children to those under 
18 years of age *; Connecticut, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland, and 


2 Throughout the article the term “basic 
weekly benefit” refers to the weekly bene- 
fit for total unemployment for which 
claimants without dependents may be 
eligible. 

8 Arizona, Maryland, Michigan, Nevada, 
North Dakota, and Wyoming. 

4 Alaska, Arizona, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, North Dakota, and Ohio. 


by OLGA S. HALSEY* 


Nevada restrict payments to children 
under 16; and Wyoming extends pay- 
ments to children under age 19. 
Michigan, in addition, pays an allow- 
ance for a dependent child under age 
21 who, because of physical or mental 
infirmity, is unable to engage in any 
remunerative occupation. Alaska, the 
District of Columbia, and Nevada also 
pay a dependent’s allowance for any 
child or stepchild, regardless of age, 
who is unable to work because of dis- 
ability and who is wholly or mainly 
supported by the parent-claimant. 

“Dependent” child.—A child must 
not only be under the specified age 
if the parent is to receive a depend- 
ent’s allowance; he must also be a “de- 
pendent,” as defined in the State law 
and as interpreted by the State em- 
ployment security agency. These defi- 
nitions differ. 

The most usual definition, found in 
the laws of seven States,® requires, 
substantially, that the child must be 
wholly or mainly supported by the 
parent who claims him as a depend- 
ent. Under this definition, in house- 
holds in which both parents are em- 
ployed, the children will be considered 
the dependents of the father if his 
earnings exceed those of the mother, 
so that he supports the child “wholly 
or mainly.” The Michigan law pro- 
vides specifically that only the father 
may claim a child as a dependent un- 
less the mother provides the sole or 
principal support of the child. The 
Michigan Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission has defined “princi- 
pal support” to mean that the parent 
claiming dependent children has regu- 
larly contributed during his base pe- 
riod more than half the cost of their 
support. 

Arizona and North Dakota require 
as evidence of dependency that the 
child be living with or receiving regu- 
lar support from the parent-claimant. 


5 Alaska, ‘Connecticut, the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Michigan, Nevada, 
and Ohio. 





Arizona has further refined these two 
tests. It defines “living with” the par- 
ent as living in the same household 
with the parent-claimant, except for 
temporary absences. “Regular sup- 
port” is interpreted as meaning the 
supplying of the necessities of life for 
the dependent, or making periodic 
payments for that purpose; such sup- 
port must be expected to continue, 
except in temporary emergencies. 
Under the first half of this definition, 
an unemployed mother could claim 
the children as her dependents more 
frequently than under the more usual 
definition, which requires that the 
parent claiming dependent children 
support them “wholly or mainly.” 

Massachusetts requires that a de- 
pendent child must not be “self-sup- 
porting.” The children are not nor- 
mally considered the dependents of 
the mother unless the father is dead. 
If a mother claims dependent children 
under other conditions, individual 
consideration is given to each case. 
Wyoming requires that the parent- 
claimant be responsible for and sup- 
port the child claimed as a dependent. 

These definitions of dependency are 
supplemented by a variety of other 
requirements that a child must also 
satisfy before his parent is eligible for 
an allowance on his behalf. Alaska 
stipulates that a dependent must re- 
Side in Alaska. Both Alaska and Ne- 
vada require that a dependent child 
must not be gainfully employed, de- 
fined in Nevada as meaning employ- 
ment for compensation contributing 
substantially and with reasonable 
regularity to his own support. Thus, 
in that State the inconsequential 
earnings of a dependent will not be a 
bar to an allowance on his behalf. 
North Dakota stipulates that an al- 
lowance is not payable on behalf of 
an otherwise dependent child who re- 
ceives more than $5 in remuneration 
during a claim week, while Arizona 
specifies that an allowance is not pay- 
able for any dependent for any week 
in which he receives unemployment 
benefits in his own right. In Arizona, 
Massachusetts, and North Dakota the 
child must be unmarried. Maryland 
requires a birth certificate, or a cer- 
tified copy, before an allowance is 
payable. 

As a matter of administrative con- 
venience, six States determine the de- 
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Table 1.—Number and percentage distribution of beneficiaries entitled to 
ts’ allowances, by sex of beneficiary, 11 States, April-June 1950 























Total number of Percent entitled to 
neficiaries dependents’ allowances 

State = 

| 

Total Male Female Total | Male Female 

as Math a Oe th Rpm 333, 784 192, 808 140, 976 19.4 30.1 | 4.6 
bets allowances for children & : 
North Dekote......-......... Ose 785 201 34.3 | 38.1 | 19.4 
SEES 31, 580 22, 399 9, 181 32.7 43.3 | 6.8 
Wyoming. _. 1,870 1, 498 372 32.0 38.0 | 7.8 
ee Leal 51, 454 32, 589 18, 865 27.7 39. 2 7.8 
ii. c¢ccnandanseenas 27, 577 14, 521 13, 056 18.4 30. 4 5.0 
OS RS 2 50, 506 31, 951 18, 555 17.1 23.3 | 6.4 
Massachusetts................ 157, 695 80, 862 76, 833 13.6 24.5 | 2.2 

With allowances for children | 

and adults: 
i SE 3, 688 2, 500 1, 188 57.0 67.1 | 35.9 
po” RPE Fone me 1, 587 1, 098 489 2.0 37.3 7.2 
District of Columbia. ........ 3, 614 2, 234 1,380 23.8 28.4 16.4 
FN hyp bd Pen ee GB 3, 227 2, 371 856 15.6 15.1 17.1 











pendency status and the number of 
dependents at the time the claimant 
files his first claim in his benefit year.® 
Under this procedure, a dependent 
child who was just under the specified 
maximum age at the beginning of his 
parent’s benefit year remains a “de- 
pendent child” throughout the year. 
Conversely, a child born after the 
beginning of the benefit year is not 
included in the count of dependents 
during that year. In Michigan a de- 
termination that one parent supports 
dependent children remains fixed for 
the benefit year and cannot be trans- 
ferred to the other parent during this 
period. In Arizona, dependents who 
have been claimed by one parent may 
not be claimed by the other during the 
benefit year. If there are more than 
three children in the family, however, 
one parent can claim the first three 
children and the other, the remainder 
up to three. 

Nine State laws have been alert to 
the possibility that botn parents might 
be unemployed simultaneously and 
both might claim dependents’ allow- 
ances for the same week. The laws of 
eight States * provide that, under these 
conditions, only one parent may re- 
ceive an allowance, while Nevada de- 
nies it to both. 

Adults.—The four States—Alaska, 
Arizona, the District of Columbia, and 
Nevada—that provide allowances for 
dependent adults differ as to the rela- 


é@Arizona, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wyoming. 

7 Alaska, Arizona, Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio, and 
Wyoming. 


tives for whom allowances may be 
granted and in the definition of de- 
pendency. 

Each of these laws provides an al- 
lowance for a “dependent” wife. In 
Alaska, it is sufficient that a woman 
is the wife of the claimant and resides 
in Alaska, regardless of whether she 
is supported by her husband who 
claims benefits. In Arizona the wife 
must be living with the husband- 
claimant or receiving regular support 
from him; she cannot be regularly 
rendering services for remuneration 
or profit. Nevada grants an allowance 
for a wife who is not gainfully em- 
ployed and is wholly or mainly sup- 
ported by her husband-claimant. The 
District of Columbia, however, re- 
stricts allowances for a wife to one 
who is unable to work because of age 
or physical disability and is wholly 
or mainly supported by her husband- 
claimant. 

These laws also authorize an allow- 
ance to a wife on behalf of a depend- 
ent husband. In Alaska, the District 
of Columbia, and Nevada the depend- 
ent husband must be physically un- 
able to work and wholly or mainly 
supported by his wife. Arizona, how- 
ever, provides an allowance for a de- 
pendent husband under conditions 
identical with those for a dependent 
wife, as outlined above. 

All four laws grant an allowance for 
a dependent parent or stepparent; 
Arizona includes parents-in-law, and 
Alaska, the District of Columbia, and 
Nevada include brothers and sisters. 
Arizona provides allowances on behalf 
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of such relatives when they are wholly 
or mainly supported by the claimant, 
regardless of their ability to work; the 
other three States, only when such 
relatives are physically unable to work 
and are wholly or mainly supported 
by the claimant. 


Amount of Allowance 


The amount of the weekly allow- 
ance payable for each dependent, its 
maximum weekly amount, and the 
method of determining the weekly 
maximum vary from State to State. 
In each State, however, the depend- 
ent’s allowance is added to the basic 
weekly benefit for which a claimant 
without dependents normally quali- 
fies on the basis of prior earnings. 

Allowances per dependent.—Eight 
States provide, nominally at least, a 
uniform allowance for each depend- 
ent up to a specified maximum 
amount. The allowance per depend- 
ent is $3.00 in Connecticut, Nevada, 
and Wyoming; $2.50 in Ohio: $2.00 in 
Arizona, Maryland, and Massachu- 
setts; and $1.00 in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Michigan* and North Dakota 
pay an allowance of $2.00 for the first 
dependent but vary the amount pay- 
able for two or more dependents with 
the amount of the basic weekly bene- 
fit, increasing the maximum allow- 
ance as the basic weekly benefit in- 
creases. In Alaska the allowance is 
20 percent of the basic weekly benefit 
for each dependent up to a maximum 
of 60 percent for three or more de- 
pencents. 

Some of the restrictions that the 
States place on the maximum allow- 
ance payable may reduce the allow- 
ance payable per dependent for those 
in the lower benefit brackets. The ef- 
fect of these restrictions is considered 
below. 

Restrictions on the maximum al- 
lowance payable.—All States restrict 
the maximum allowance payable 
(table 4). These limitations take four 
major forms. The simplest, found in 
three State laws, provides a uniform 
allowance for each dependent up to 
a specified number. Arizona, for ex- 
ample, pays $2.00 for each dependent 
up to $6.00 for three or more; Mary- 


8 Except that, for claimants qualifying 
for the minimum basic benefit of $6, a 
dependent’s allowance is $1 for all de- 
pendents. 
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land, $2.00 per dependent up to $8.00 
for four or more; and Ohio, $2.50 for 
each dependent up to $5.00 for two 
or more. 

The second method, used by five 
States, grades the maximum allow- 
ance with reference to the basic 
weekly benefit for which the claimant 
qualifies. The precise methods used 
and their practical significance vary. 
Connecticut, for example, pays a 
weekly allowance of $3 for each de- 
pendent up to a maximum of $12, 
subject, however, to the limitation 
that the allowance may not exceed 50 
percent of the basic weekly benefit, 
rounded downward to the next lower 
dollar. Under the method used in 
Alaska, all beneficiaries who have up 
to three dependents receive an allow- 
ance for each, which approximates a 
uniform percentage of the basic 
weekly benefit. 

Michigan and North Dakota have 
approached this problem through a 
schedule of dependents’ allowances in 
which the maximum allowance varies 
not only with the basic weekly benefit 
but also with the number of depend- 
ents. In Michigan a $2 weekly allow- 
ance for the first dependent is pay- 
able to all claimants who aralify for 
more than the minimum basi, weekly 
benefit of $6; those who qualify for a 
$7 basic weekly benefit may receive 
not more than $2 a week in allow- 
ances, regardless of the number of 
dependents; those eligible for a $10 
basic weekly benefit may receive $2 a 
week for the first dependent and a 
maximum of $4 a week for two or 
more; and those qualifying for a 
weekly benefit of $17 or more, $2 a 
week for each dependent up to four. 
The effect of the North Dakota re- 
striction is similar, except that the 
maximum is $6 a week for three or 
more dependents. 

The general effect of the limitations 
based on the basic weekly benefit is to 
provide a larger allowance for depend- 
ents of claimants in the upper benefit 
brackets; the effect of the restriction 
in the District of Columbia is just the 
reverse. There the law provides a 
weekly allowance of $1 per dependent 
up to a maximum of $3 for three or 
more dependents, but subject to the 
limitation that the basic weekly bene- 


~ 9 Alaska, Connecticut, District of Co- 
lumbia, Michigan, and North Dakota. 


fit plus the allowance may not exceed 
$20 a week. Under this formula, no 
claimant who qualifies for a basic 
benefit of $20—the maximum—is elig- 
ible for an allowance, regardless of 
the number of dependents; only those 
who qualify for a basic benefit of $17 
a week or less are eligible for an al- 
lowance of $3 a week for three or more 
dependents. 

Nevada and Wyoming have devel- 
oped a third method of limiting the 
maximum allowance—a limitation 
based on high-quarter earnings. Al- 
though both States authorize a max- 
imum weekly allowance of $3 for the 
first dependent—up to maximums of 
$12 for four or more dependents in 
Nevada and of $6 for two or more de- 
pendents in Wyoming—in neither 
State may the sum of the basic weekly 
benefit and allowance exceed a spe- 
cified percentage of earnings during 
the high quarter. In Nevada, this ceil- 
ing is 6 percent; in Wyoming, 8 per- 
cent. The Nevada formula severely 
reduces the allowance payable to those 
who qualify for the lower basic weekly 
benefit amounts. Claimants qualifying 
for the minimum basic weekly benefit 
of $8, for example, may be ineligible 
for any allowance or for one varying 
from $1 to $4 for one or more depend- 
ents, depending on the amount of their 
high-quarter earnings. Only those 
claimants who have earned $567 or 
more during their quarter of highest 
earnings and who qualify for a basic 
benefit of $23 or more are eligible for 
the maximum of $12 for four depend- 
ents. The effect of the Wyoming re- 
striction is similar but less drastic. 

Massachusetts has still a fourth type 
of limitation. An allowance of $2 a 
week is paid for each dependent child, 
subject only to the limitation that the 
basic weekly benefit plus the depend- 
ents’ allowance may not exceed aver- 
age weekly wages, rounded to the next 
higher dollar. Under the Massachu- 
setts law, basic weekly benefits are ap- 
proximately 1/20 of high-quarter 
earnings. If a claimant has worked in 
only 1 calendar quarter, his “weekly 
wage” is obtained by dividing total 
earnings for this quarter by 13. If, 
however, he has worked in 2 or more 
quarters, the earnings in the 2 highest 
quarters are divided by 26 to obtain 
his “weekly wage.” 

The general effect of these limita- 
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tions, except those that vary the al- 
lowances only with the number of de- 
pendents, is to restrict, for claimants 
qualifying for the lower basic weekly 
benefit amounts, the number of de- 
pendents for whom allowances are 
payable. Their practical significance, 
however, depends on the proportion 
of claimants who qualify for the max- 
imum basic weekly benefit and for the 
lower weekly benefits affected by the 
restrictions. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Most State laws provide that de- 
pendents’ allowances are payable in 
addition to the basic weekly benefit 
and that they have no effect in deter- 
mining the total amount of benefit, as 
expressed in dollars, for which a 
claimant is potentially eligible during 
his benefit year. Alaska and Maryland, 
however, are two exceptions. 

Alaska includes sums received as 
dependents’ allowances in the max- 
imum potential amount of benefits a 
claimant may receive in a year. This 
provision, in effect, reduces the max- 
imum number of weeks during which 
a beneficiary may receive his basic 
benefit, supplemented by an allow- 
ance. And, of course, the greater the 
allowance, the greater the reduction 
in the potential weeks of benefit. 

In Maryland the potential duration 
of benefits for persons receiving an 
allowance is affected by the formula 
for determining maximum potential 
duration. This formula provides that 
the total amount of benefits that bene- 
ficiaries may receive in a year is 
the lesser of: (1) 26 times the basic 
weekly benefit, supplemented by al- 
lowances; or (2) one-fourth of earn- 
ings from insured work during the 
1-year base period. Under the second 
half of this formula, a claimant who 
has earned $2,600 in the 1-year base 
period and who qualifies for a $25 
basic benefit is eligible to receive this 
benefit for a maximum of 26 weeks. 
If this same claimant, however, is 
eligible for an $8 allowance for four 
dependent children, his maximum du- 
ration is reduced to between 19 and 
20 weeks. 


State Experience 


The variations in statutory provi- 
sions obviously contribute to the dif- 
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Table 2.—Number of beneficiaries entitled to dependents’ allowances and 
percent entitled to allowances for specified types of dependents, by sex of 
beneficiary, four States,’ April-June 1950 


[Corrected to Sept. 15, 1950] 
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' The only States that allow benefits for depend- 
ents other t children. 


ferences in State experience in the 
proportion of beneficiaries who qualify 
for allowances, in the number of de- 
pendents for whom allowances are 
payable, and in the extent to which 
allowances increase the basic weekly 
benefit. 


Entitled Beneficiaries 


Nineteen percent of the total num- 
ber of beneficiaries (333,800) in these 
11 States were entitled to dependents’ 
allowances during April-June 1950. 
This proportion varied markedly 
among the States, ranging from a high 
of 57.0 percent in Arizona to a low of 
13.6 percent in Massachusetts (table 
1). The proportion of the men bene- 
ficiaries entitled to an allowance is 
more useful than the total figure for 
comparative purposes and is a better 
guide to the operation of these provi- 
sions because of two factors. First, 
women members of the labor force, 
who generally have fewer “depend- 
ents” than the men, account for vary- 
ing proportions of the beneficiaries, 
ranging in the quarter from a high of 
49 percent in Massachusetts to a low 
of 20 percent in North Dakota and 
Wyoming. Secondly, when both hus- 
band and wife are insured, the chil- 
dren are the dependents of the father 
more frequently than of the mother, 
under the definitions of dependency 


2 Not applicable. 


in the State unemployment insurance 
laws. The following discussion, there- 
fore, is based on the percentage of 
men beneficiaries eligible for an al- 
lowance. 

The proportion of men beneficiaries 
eligible for a dependent’s allowance 
varied from a low of 15.1 percent in 
Alaska to a high of 67.1 percent in 
Arizona in April-June 1950 (table 1). 
These variations do not appear to be 
explained by the type of dependents 
for whom allowances are payable in 
the different States. The percentage 
of male beneficiaries who were eligible 
for a dependent’s allowance in April- 
June 1950 was not consistently higher 
in the four States that provide allow- 
ances for both children and adults, 
for example, than among the seven 
States that limit allowances to de- 
pendent children. Among these seven 
States the proportion of male benefi- 
ciaries who were entitled to an allow- 
ance during this quarter did not vary 
directly with the requirement con- 
cerning the maximum age of the chil- 
dren for whom an allowance was pay- 
able. In Connecticut, for example, 
which limits allowances to children 
under 16 years of age, 30.4 percent of 
the men beneficiaries were eligible for 
an allowance, as contrasted with 24.5 
percent in Massachusetts, which pays 
allowances for children under age 18. 


Social Security 








In Michigan, which has the same age 
limit as Massachusetts, the corre- 
sponding percentage was 43.3 percent. 

It has been suggested that these 
differences in the proportion of men 
beneficiaries who were eligible for an 
allowance reflect differences among 
the States in the average number of 
children under age 18 per male labor- 
force member. Thus, in Michigan, 
male members of the labor force were 
estimated to have had in 1940 an 
average of 0.7 children under 18; in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, an 
average of 0.5.*° The State differences 
in the average number of children 
under age 18 per male labor-force 
member are relatively slight, however, 
and do not appear adequate to explain 
the much greater variations in the 
proportion of male beneficiaries who 
were eligible for an allowance on be- 
half of children under the specified 
age. In Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, for example, the average num- 
ber of children under age 18 per male 
worker was identical. Despite this 
agreement and despite the fact that 
in Massachusetts an allowance is pay- 
able for dependent children under age 
18, whereas Connecticut restricts such 
payments to those under age 16, a 
larger proportion of the men benefi- 
ciaries were eligible for an allowance 
in Connecticut than in Massachusetts. 

In comparison with this factor, 
the various limitations on the max- 


imum allowance payable and the 
different definitions of dependency 
probably play a greater part in the 
disparity among the States in the 


proportion of beneficiaries eligible for 
an allowance and in the number of 
dependents for whom allowances are 


payable. 
The District of Columbia's experi- 
ence illustrates the effect of the first 


type of statutory provision. Only 28.4 
percent of the male beneficiaries were 
entitled to an allowance for either a 
dependent adult or a child during 
April-June 1950. Only three other 
States had lower proportions—Alaska, 


which also provides allowances for 
both adult and child dependents, and 
Maryland and Massachusetts, which 
grant allowances only for children 


10Marvin Bloom, “The Dependents of 
Workers: Selected Data on Numbers and 
Types,” Social Security Bulletin, Janu- 
ary 1949. 
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under age 16 and 18, respectively. In 
the District of Columbia, the $20 limi- 
tation on the maximum amount pay- 
able excluded from all possibility of 
an allowance 48.2 percent of the new 
insured claimants who qualified for a 
basic benefit of $20 during April-June 
1950. This limitation, in effect, re- 
stricts allowances to claimants who 
qualify for the lower weekly benefits 
and who generally are the lower paid 
and younger workers. Though many 
of these workers may be unmarried 
and without a dependent wife or child, 
some may have dependent parents or 
brothers or sisters. 

Variations in the State definition of 
dependency may affect the number of 
“dependent” relatives and also the 
proportion of beneficiaries who qualify 
for an allowance. Arizona and North 
Dakota illustrate some of the effects 
of these differences. Under the defini- 
tions of dependent children adopted 
by these two States, it is probable that 
some children under 18 years of age 
might meet the test of living in the 
household of the parent-claimant yet 
could not satisfy the more usual re- 
quirement that they were wholly or 
mainly supported by him. In North 
Dakota the proportion of men bene- 
ficiaries who qualified for an allow- 
ance is relatively high—38.1 percent— 
and that in Arizona—67.1 percent— 
is the highest in the country (table 1). 
The exceptionally high percentage of 
women beneficiaries in these two 
States who qualified for an allowance 


Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries en- 
titled to dependents’ allowances 
and percentage distribution by 
number of dependents, 11 States, 
April-June 1950 
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is even more striking. Among the seven 
States that provide an allowance for 
dependent children only, North Da- 
kota reported the largest proportion 
of women beneficiaries qualifying for 
an allowance—19.4 percent—a figure 
more than twice the corresponding 
proportion for any other State in the 
group. Similarly, the 35.9 percent of 
the women beneficiaries who qualified 
for an allowance in Arizona was more 
than twice the proportion in any of 
the other three States in the group 
that pays an allowance for adult de- 
pendents. Since more than four-fifths 
of the allowances for which women 
beneficiaries in Arizona qualified were 
payable for children (table 2), it 
seems probable that the Arizona defi- 
nition of dependent children makes it 
easier for working mothers to claim 
their children as dependents than in 
other States. 

The effect of a restrictive definition 
of a dependent is illustrated by Alaska, 
which lays down the simple require- 
ment that a “dependent” must reside 
in Alaska. It is probable that this re- 
quirement, under conditions prevail- 
ing in Alaska, precludes payment of 
allowances on behalf of some persons 
for whom they would be payable in 
other jurisdictions. 


The Dependents 


Relationship to the claimant.—Al- 
lowances were paid exclusively for 
children in seven States. In the four 
States that provide allowances for 
both dependent children and adults 
(table 2), 72.1 percent of the 3,900 
beneficiaries receiving an allowance 
in April-June 1950 received it on be- 
half of children (whether or not an 
allowance for a dependent spouse was 
also included). Thus, regardless of 
statutory differences, allowances were 
payable predominantly for children. 

Number of dependents for whom 
allowances were payable-——Among the 
64,600 men and women beneficiaries 
who qualified for an allowance during 
April-June 1950, 43.4 percent were 
eligible for an allowance for one de- 
pendent only; 36.4 percent for two 
dependents; 12.2 percent for three de- 
pendents; and 8.0 percent for four or 
more (table 3). 

The proportion of beneficiaries who 
were eligible for an allowance but 





who were entitled on the basis of only 
one dependent varied from 33.4 per- 
cent in Wyoming to 51.6 percent in 
the District of Columbia. The reasons 
for these differences are not always 
clear. It seems probable that Nevada’s 
high percentage (46.1 percent) is due 
in some measure to the fact that 40.2 
percent of the men eligible for an al- 
lowance were entitled on behalf of a 
dependent wife with no dependent 
children. In Nevada, a wife is consid- 
ered a dependent when she is not 
gainfully employed and is wholly or 
mainly supported by her husband- 
claimant. 

The District of Columbia recorded 
the largest proportion of beneficiaries 
eligible for an allowance who were 
entitled for only one dependent (51.6 
percent). In contrast to the situation 
in Nevada, only 10.9 percent of the 
men qualified on the basis of a de- 
pendent wife, and 16.2 percent quali- 
fied on the basis of other adult de- 
pendents. Only 4.7 percent qualified 
for an allowance based on a depend- 
ent wife and children, as compared 
with 52.2 percent in Nevada. The small 
proportion of men beneficiaries in the 
District of Columbia who were eligible 
for an allowance on behalf of a de- 
pendent wife is probably due to the 
fact that a wife is considered a de- 
pendent only when she is physically 
unable to work and is wholly or mainly 
supported by her husband-claimant. 
Thus, a male beneficiary who supports 
a nongainfully employed wife and one 
dependent child generally would be 
eligible for an allowance only on 
behalf of the dependent child; the 
proportion eligible for an allowance 
on behalf of only one dependent is 
thus increased. The effect of the defi- 
nition of a dependent wife in increas- 
ing the proportion of beneficiaries 
who qualify for an allowance on the 
basis of only one dependent is sharp- 
ened by the $20 ceiling for basic bene- 
fit plus allowance. 

In Ohio and Wyoming the unusually 
large proportions of the beneficiaries 
eligible for an allowance who were 
entitled to allowances for two de- 
pendents (57.2 and 66.6 percent, re- 
spectively) reflect the provisions in 
these States that restrict allowances 
to a maximum of two dependents. 

Among the nine States that provide 
allowances for three or more depend- 











Table 4.—Selected data on dependents’ allowances, 11 States, April-June 1950 
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regardless of the number of dependents. 


ents, the proportion of beneficiaries 
eligible for an allowance on the basis 
of three or more dependents varied 
as shown in the following tabulation. 


Percent of | Allowances payable 
beneficiaries | in behalf of— 
eligible for |W i a 
allowances, : 
> qualifying on | Depend- 
State basis of three ent Depend- 
or more de- | children ent 
pendents, under adult 
April-June | specified | relative 


1950 age 

Alaska mini 37.5 18 x 
Arizona — 36.9 18 x 
Connecticut. _- 21.0 a 
District of Co- 

lumbia - ...---. 20.5 16 x 
Maryland. __-_- 30. 6 16 —- 
Massachusetts 23.8 18 ee 
Michigan 27.4 OY eas : 
Nevada adah 28. 6 16 x 
North Dakota __| 39.1 _ | ea ee 


These proportions, significantly, did 
not vary with the scope of the provi- 
sions governing the type of dependents 
for whom allowances are payable. The 
proportion was highest in North Da- 
kota, which provides ailowances only 
for dependent children under age 18, 
and lowest in the District of Columbia, 
where allowances are payable for de- 
pendent children under age 16 and 
adult dependents. 

The high percentage in North Da- 
kota may be the result not only of the 
unusually large average number of 
children under age 18 per male labor- 
force member, estimated at 0.9 for 
1940," but also of the very liberal 


11 Ibid. 


definition of child dependents. In 
addition, North Dakota pays an allow- 
ance to all claimants who have three 
dependents and who are eligible for 
a basic benefit of $11 or over. Alaska 
and Arizona, which provide allow- 
ances for both dependent children 
and adults, had the next highest pro- 
portions (37.5 percent and 36.9 per- 
cent, respectively). The extension of 
allowances to adult dependents, com- 
bined with the very liberal definition 
of some dependents, probably con- 
tributed to this result. An additional 
factor is that, under both laws, an 
allowance is payable for three de- 
pendents without any restriction be- 
ing imposed. 

The District of Columbia had the 
lowest proporcvion (20.5 percent) of 
beneficiaries receiving allowances on 
behalf of three or more dependents, 
which may reflect its strict definition 
of a dependent wife. Under this defi- 
nition, only a small proportion of men 
beneficiaries, eligible for an allowance, 
qualified for an allowance for a de- 
pendent wife with children (4.7 per- 
cent), as compared with proportions 
nearly 9 to 11 times greater in other 
States that have a more liberal defi- 
nition (table 3). More important, 
however, is the effect of the ceiling 
of $20 for basic benefit plus allow- 
ances in curtailing the number of 
dependents for whom an allowance 
is payable. 
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Average Amount of Depend- 
ents’ Allowances 


Dependents’ allowances in these 11 
States added $4.06 to the average basic 
benefit ($22.90) of beneficiaries re- 
ceiving an allowance in April-June 
1950 (table 4). 

The experience of individual States 
differed, however, due to variations in 
the amount of the allowance for the 
first dependent, the maximum pay- 
able, and the number of dependents 
on whose behalf allowances were paid. 
In general, the larger the allowance 
for the first dependent, the greater 
the monetary increase. Among States 
with the same allowance for the first 
dependent, the monetary increase va- 
ried with the maximum number of 
dependents for whom allowances are 
payable, the effect of special limita- 
tions, and the number of dependents 
per beneficiary. 

The largest monetary and percent- 
age increase occurred in Alaska; it is 
probable that most of the beneficiaries 
receiving an allowance qualified for 
the maximum benefit of $25.00, since 
the average basic benefit was $24.15. 
Beneficiaries qualifying for this max- 
imum, therefore, received $5.00 for 
each dependent. 

As a group, the three States that 
pay an allowance of $3.00 for the first 
dependent had the next largest mone- 
tary increase, varying from $6.09 in 
Connecticut to $4.93 in Wyoming, 
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where allowances are payable for a 
maximum of two dependents. 

Among the four States that pay a 
benefit of $2.00 for the first dependent, 
the largest monetary increase ($4.12) 
occurred in North Dakota despite the 
fact that allowances in this State are 
payable for a maximum of three de- 
pendents, as compared with four in 
Maryland and Michigan and an un- 
limited number in Massachusetts. 
North Dakota’s greater increase is 
probably due to the relatively smaller 
proportions of beneficiaries, eligible 
for an allowance, who qualified on the 
basis of one and two dependents and 
the unusually high proportion who 
qualified on the basis of three depend- 
ents (table 3). In Massachusetts, 
where the increase was least, a rela- 
tively large proportion qualified on 
the basis of only one dependent and 
a small proportion were eligible for 
allowances on behalf of three or more. 

In the District of Columbia, the 
monetary increase was less than in 
any other State, not only because of 
the smaller allowance for each de- 
pendent but also because it had the 
highest proportion of beneficiaries, 
eligible for an allowance, who were 
entitled for only one dependent and 
the smallest proportion eligible on the 
basis of three or more. 


Cost of Dependents’ Allowances 


Although dependents’ allowances 
increased the weekly benefit of those 


receiving them by an average of 17.7 
percent in April-June 1950, the in- 
crease in the average weekly benefit 
of all beneficiaries was only 4.6 per- 
cent. This smaller increase in the 
average weekly benefit of all benefi- 
ciaries is due, of course, to the fact 
that only 19.4 percent of the bene- 
ficiaries were entitled to an allowance 
during this quarter. The increase in 
the weekly benefit of all beneficiaries 
represents the average increase in 
benefit expenditures resulting from 
the provision of dependents’ allow- 
ances. 

The increase in benefit expenditures 
varied among the States from a mini- 
mum of 0.9 percent in the District of 
Columbia to a maximum of 12.1 per- 
cent in Arizona. These differences, of 
course, reflect the disparity in the 
average allowance, in the percentage 
by which the average allowance in- 
creased the average basic benefit, and 
in the proportion of all beneficiaries 
eligible for an allowance. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for example, 23.8 
percent of all beneficiaries were en- 
titled to an allowance that, on the 
average, increased the average basic 
benefit of those receiving an allow- 
ance by $1.56 or 10.5 percent. In Ari- 
zona, by contrast, 57.0 percent of all 
beneficiaries were eligible for an al- 
lowance that, on the average, in- 
creased the basic benefit of those re- 
ceiving an allowance by $3.99 or 21.3 
percent. 





Recommendations of the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 


HE Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and 
Youth met in Washington, De- 
cember 3-7, 1950. More than 5,000 
delegates and some 250 observers from 
other countries attended. Notable 
features of this fifth White House 
Conference were the extensive ad- 
vance preparation and widespread 
citizen participation in planning for 
the Conference and the direct par- 
ticipation of young people themselves 
in all phases of Conference planning 
and activity. More than 400 youths 
attended the Conference as delegates. 
The purpose of the Conference, as 
stated by the national planning com- 
mittee, was “to consider how we can 
develop in children the mental, emo- 
tional and spiritual qualities essential 
to individual happiness and to respon- 
sible citizenship, and what physical, 
economic and social conditions are 
deemed necessary to this develop- 
ment”; the Conference goal: “a so- 
ciety in which every child will have a 
fair chance for a healthy personality.” 
The Conference had before it the 
summarized results of an extensive 
advance fact-finding program.' It 
listened to speeches by a number of 
outstanding specialists and leaders. 
And through panels and work sessions, 
its members participated in the de- 
velopment of recommendations and 
plans for future action. The following 
platform and recommendations were 
adopted by the Conference at its final 
plenary session. 


Platform and 
Recommendations 

Believing in the primacy of spiritual 
values, democratic practice, and the 
dignity and worth of every human 
being, and recognizing that these are 
essential to individual happiness and 
responsible citizenship, we have come 
together to inquire 


—how the necessary mental, emo- 


1See Melvin A. Glasser, “Fact-Finding 
for the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth,” Social Security Bulletin, 
November 1950. 


tional, and spiritual qualities may be 
developed in children, and 


—how the physical, economic, and so- 
cial conditions favorable to such de- 
velopment may be assured 


and having found that children re- 
quire, for their fullest development, 


—regard for their individual worth 
and sensitive respect for their feelings, 
from all who touch their lives 


—loving care and guidance from 
mothers and fathers, who have a sense 
of the privilege and responsibility 
which parenthood involves, and who 
have confidence in their own capacity 
to rear a child 


—a secure home that is free from want 
and dread of want, and provides all 
family members with a satisfying 
physical, aesthetic, social, and spir- 
itual environment 


—a community whose citizens are 
dedicated to establishing the values 
and practices that make life meaning- 
ful and abundant for children of all 
colors, creeds and customs, and to co- 
operating in an endeavor to express 
these values and practices in daily 
living 

—full access to health, educational, 
recreational, social, and religious serv- 
ices and programs, directed toward 
the well-being of all they serve 


—concern on the part of all citizens 
for all children 
—devotion to the pursuit of knowl- 


edge and the wide application of that 
which is known 


if they are to grow in 


—trust in themselves and others 
—independence and initiative coupled 
with a true sense of being related to 
others 

—satisfaction in bringing individual 
and shared tasks to completion 

—a sense of personal destiny in the 
responsible roles they will eventually 
play as parents, workers, citizens 
—the capacity for the love that under- 
lies the family and that ideally comes 
to embrace all mankind 


—creativity that brings into being new 
life, new relationships, new values, 
and new things of beauty and useful- 
ness, and cherishes them for their 
worth 

—integrity that sees each life as per- 
sonally meaningful within the period 
of history in which it is lived, and in 
relation to enduring values 


we therefore recommend with re- 
spect to 


I. Furthering healthy personality de- 
velopment generally in children and 
youth 


1. That research on child develop- 
ment and adjustment be expanded 
and that such research include longi- 
tudinal studies in relations and 
factors that affect behavior and ad- 
justment, so that a continuing under- 
standing of infants, children, and 
youth and a sound basis for practice 
will be provided; that public and pri- 
vate agencies give support to extend- 
ing research pertaining to healthy 
personality with attention to the syn- 
thesis, interpretation and dissemina- 
tion of the findings. 

2. That greater emphasis be placed 
by the various professions on utilizing 
methods and seeking new means of 


bringing the parents into thinking 
and planning with and for their chil- 
dren. 


3. That education for parenthood 
be made available to all through edu- 
cational, health, recreation, religious 
and welfare agencies maintaining pro- 
fessional standards and staffed by 
properly qualified individuals. 

4. That specialists and agencies 
take every opportunity to foster and 
increase parents’ feelings of satisfac- 
tion and self-confidence in their abil- 
ity for child rearing: that material 
concerning the growth and develop- 
ment of children be made as reassur- 
ing and nontechnical as possible, and 
that false standards of perfection not 
be held up. 

5. That elementary, secondary, col- 
lege and community education include 
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such appropriate experiences and 
studies of childhood and family life 
as will help young people to achieve 
the maturity essential to the role of 
parenthood. 

6. That there be further study of 
the underlying causes of broken homes 
and the increase in divorce. 

7. That children be provided with 
opportunities that are wide in range 
and challenging in nature, emphasiz- 
ing exploration, participation, and 
social experience in an environment 
that is rich and stimulating; and that 
expectations of achievement be in 
harmony with each child’s ability and 
growth. 

8. That all professions dealing with 
children be given, as an integral part 
of their preparation, a common core 
of experiences dealing with funda- 
mental concepts of human behavior, 
including the need to consider the 
total person as well as any specific 
disorder; the interrelationship of phy- 
sical, mental, social, religious, and 
cultural forces; the importance of in- 
terpersonal relationships; the role of 
self-understanding; and emphasis on 
the positive recognition and produc- 
tion of healthy personalities and the 
treatment of variations; and that lay 
people be oriented through formal or 
informal education to an understand- 
ing of the importance of the foregoing 
concepts. 

9. That steps be taken at national, 
State, and local levels to improve the 


facilities and increase the output of 
professional schools preparing per- 
sons for services to children 

10. That more energetic efforts be 
made by both public and private or- 
ganizations for support of selective 


recruitment and training of profes- 


sional workers and for an extensive 
program of scholarships. 
11. That professional workers be 


trained in such a way that they will 
understand and respect other profes- 
sional skills and contributors so that 
they may work together to further 
community growth. Some of the ways 
this might be achieved are: 

a. In all levels of undergraduate 
education, students should receive 
broad preparation in the knowledge of 
human growth, behavior, and motiva- 
tion which ought to be common 
knowledge for all students. This would 
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also serve as a background for pro- 
fessional education. 

b. In schools preparing for profes- 
sional work, there should be included 
in the curriculum through both the 
classroom and field experience oppor- 
tunities for cooperative work on prob- 
lems common to all professional in- 
terests, including study in human 
growth and change and in family 
counseling. 

ce. The practicing professional 
worker should further his training by 
seeking, utilizing and promoting op- 
portunities to relate to and partici- 
pate with other professional and citi- 
zens’ groups in resolving problems of 
the individual and the community. 

d. Orientation programs should be 
planned for all professional persons 
and interprofessional groups in the 
community. 

12. That ways and means be found 
for the formal and informal in-service 
education of professional people and 
that information on promising prac- 
tices be widely disseminated. 

13. That an inquiring attitude be 
maintained toward all services, with 
appropriate provision at all levels for 
continuous scientific study of needs, 
objectives, alternative methods, and 
effectiveness of programs. 


II. Furthering healthy personality 
development through the family, the 
church, the school, and other social 
institutions 


14. That prompt action be taken at 
the national level to provide funds 
supplementing those of States and 
localities for the early development of 
adequate local health service through- 
out the country, such action being 
particularly needed because of the 
physical and mental effects of mobili- 
zation and war on mothers, children, 
and youth. 

15. That all States establish stand- 
ards for the hospital care of mothers 
and children, in order to assure the 
quality of care which modern science 
knows how to give; and that these 
standards take into account the im- 
portance of avoiding unnecessary dis- 
tress and anxiety. 

16. That further Federal aid be pro- 
vided to the States for educational 
services, in tax-supported public 
schools, without Federal control, to 


help equalize educational opportunity; 
the issue of auxiliary. services to be 
considered on its merits in separate 
legislation. 

17. That racial segregation in edu- 
cation be abolished. 

18. That it be made possible for 
qualified youth to obtain college or 
university education which would 
otherwise be denied them because of 
inability to pay. 

19. That as a desirable supplement 
to home life, nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens, provided they meet high 
professional standards, be included as 
a part of public educational oppor- 
tunity for children. 

20. That school lunches be provided 
and that children unable to pay for 
their lunches be furnished them free, 
without being differentiated from the 
children who pay. 

21. That local boards of education 
accept full responsibility for planning 
and providing adequate educational 
programs and services, including spe- 
cial services, to meet the needs of 
children with physical and mental 
limitations and that State depart- 
ments of education accept responsibil- 
ity for leadership service in realizing 
this objective. 

22. That guidance and counseling 
services in schools, employment of- 
fices, and youth-serving agencies be 
strengthened and extended, and that 
such services take into account emo- 
tional factors involved in vocational 
adjustment and aptitudes for specific 
jobs. 

23. That, recognizing that knowl- 
edge and understanding of religious 
and ethical concepts are essential to 
the development of spiritual values, 
and that nothing is of greater im- 
portance to the moral and spiritual 
health of our Nation than the work 
of religious education in our homes 
and families, and in our institutions 
of organized religion, we nevertheless 
strongly affirm the principle of sepa- 
ration of church and state which has 
been the keystone of our American 
democracy, and declare ourselves un- 
alterably opposed to the use of the 
public schools, directly or indirectly, 
for religious educational purposes. 

24. That the churches of various 
faiths coordinate, strengthen, and ex- 
pand their religious services and ac- 
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tivities with particular respect to 
rural areas and areas of special eco- 
nomic need. 

25. That youth have an equal 
chance with adults to participate in 
planning and carrying out recrea- 
tional activities, and that as a prac- 
tical aid to such planning, States be 
encouraged to establish official State 
recreation agencies to provide coun- 
seling, information, and assistance to 
communities, particularly small towns 
and rural areas. 

26. That more emphasis be put on 
the effects of recreational and cre- 
ative activities on the personality of 
the individual, and that in all neigh- 
borhoods where children and youth 
reside, recreation centers be provided 
under professional and voluntary su- 
pervision. 

27. That, as an aid to the economic 
stability of children and their moth- 
ers, the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program be further extended to 
cover workers not presently included, 
and benefits made more adequate; 
and that similar improvements be 
made in State unemployment insur- 
ance laws. 

28. That Federal grants to States 
for public assistance be varied with 
the financial ability of the States but 
made sufficient to protect children’s 
personalities from the ill effects of 
inadequate income. 

29. That restrictive eligibility pro- 
visions be eliminated from public as- 
sistance programs so as to provide 
assistance to all children in need. 

30. That there be a comprehensive 
study of the present body of law re- 
lating to children and familics and 
the methods implementing such laws; 
the study to include laws that impede 
the progress of Indians in fields of 
social and cultural advantage. 

31. That law schools include courses 
on family law and the relation of the 
law to other professions, and that 
schools of social work include courses 
on the law and its philosophy. 

32. That, in accordance with State- 
wide standards, courts of superior 
jurisdiction, having judges qualified 
in the law and with an understanding 
of social and psychological factors, 
and having qualified probation staff 
and auxiliary personnel, be available 
for all cases involving children with 
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probiems that require court action in 
rural and urban areas. 

33. That standards be developed for 
juvenile services in police depart- 
ments. 

34. That the preventive and treat- 
ment functions of social agencies, po- 
lice, courts, institutions, and aftercare 
agencies be coordinated so as to in- 
sure continuity of service. 

35. That States and other appro- 
priate public bodies establish and en- 
force standards covering the employ- 
ment of youth in all occupations, such 
standards to include minimum age 
and wages, as well as hours of work, 
night work, protection from hazardous 
occupations and provisions for work- 
men’s compensation; and that, under 
these conditions, employers, in co- 
operation with labor, be urged to pro- 
vide appropriate work experience for 
youth on a part-time basis. 

36. That one department in each 
State government, whether it be wel- 
fare, health, or education, working in 
close conjunction with the other de- 
partments concerned, set up all-in- 
clusive minimum standards for all 
day-care centers, nursery schools and 
kindergartens. 

37. That appropriate public bodies 
establish minimum standards for li- 
censing or authorization with respect 
to plant, program, and staff, for all 
child care and preschool groups. 

38. That a continuous program of 
education regarding the role of social 
service in adoption be carried on for 
the general public and for the pro- 
fessions involved, to the end that ef- 
fective safeguards be achieved for the 
protection of the adopted child, his 
natural parents and his adoptive par- 
ents; that existing legislation be 
strengthened and, if need be, new leg- 
islation enacted to assure such pro- 
tection; and that qualified adoption 
agencies, local and State-wide, volun- 
tary and public, be strengthened and 
developed to further assure such pro- 
tection. 

39. That appropriate public bodies 
set minimum standards for agencies 
and institutions providing foster care 
for children, whether foster day care 
or full-time care, and provide for au- 
thorization or licensing and supervi- 
sion to maintain these standards. 

40. That all programs for children 
and youth with handicaps be ex- 





panded to provide for physical, men- 
tai, emotional, and occupational needs. 

41. That children of migrant and 
seasonal workers be given all the pro- 
tections and services available to other 
children, with special regard to trans- 
portation, housing, sanitation, health 
and educational services, social bene- 
fits, and protection under labor laws. 


Ill. Furthering healthy personality 
development in relation to the influ- 
ence of certain social and economic 
forces 


42. That all groups concerned de- 
velop and maintain programs for pro- 
tecting the healthy personality of 
children living under the stress of 
defense preparation. 

43. That the sacrifices demanded 
in the present emergency be shared 
by all individuals and groups in the 
population and that the services of 
men with physical and other disabili- 
ties be utilized in some capacity with- 
out the use of categories, such as 4-F. 

44. That more and better educa- 
tional and recreational opportunities 
be made available for young adults in 
civilian and military life. 

45. That schools, labor, industry, 
and other community agencies and 
the military services improve and ex- 
pand their personnel, evaluation, 
placement, vocational guidance and 
counseling activities to serve the in- 
terests of young people and to pro- 
mote the over-all development and 
efficient utilization of our human re- 
sources. 

46. That adequate allowances be 
provided for wives and children of 
servicemen. 

47. That the participation of chil- 
dren and youth in community activi- 
ties during times of stress be in ac- 
cordance with their stage of develop- 
ment and designed to minimize their 
anxieties. 

48. That governmental and volun- 
tary agencies work to meet the needs 
of the wives and children of person- 
nel in the armed forces moving to new 
communities in order to insure their 
absorption into community life and 
to provide adequate housing, health, 
educational, recreational, and spir- 
itual services to meet their needs. 

49. That specific efforts be made to 
bring lower income groups up to a 
higher income level and to increase 
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their real income by providing a 
greater variety of community services; 
such expansion of services to include 
children in all the States and Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia. 

50. That there be authoritative ex- 
ploration of methods of improving 
the economic situation of children in 
families with inadequate incomes, 
with particular attention to family 
allowances, tax exemptions for chil- 
dren, and expenses for working moth- 
ers. 

51. That the full program recom- 
mended by the President’s Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights be supported be- 
cause it represents our faith in and 
practice of democracy, and further, 
that prompt steps be taken to elimi- 
nate all types of racial and religious 
segregation, and that this conference 
through its most appropriate chan- 
nels appeal immediately to the Fed- 
eral Government to abolish segrega- 
tion in the Nation’s Capital, making 
Washington an example to the world 
of a truly working democracy without 
discriminatory practice on the basis 
of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

52. That to insure the welfare of all 
children the following specific meas- 
ures be taken to provide a well- 
rounded comprehensive housing and 
community development program: 

a. Maximum emphasis should be 
placed on maintaining standards ade- 
quate for health, comfort, and de- 
cency in both private and public hous- 
ing. 

b. The construction of 810,000 low 
rent public housing units should pro- 
ceed at full speed in order to provide 
much-needed housing for low-income 
families now living in slum 

c. A cooperative housing program 
should be developed, pecifically 
geared to meet the needs of middle- 
income families who are ineligible for 
public housing. 

d. Our national program 
should meet the requirements of fami- 
lies not only in every income group, 
but also in every type of community, 


housing 


rural and urban, and of every size 
from the largest to the smallest. 
e. The slum clearance and urban 


development and redevelopment pro- 
gram, now getting under way with 
Federal as: uld be sup- 
ported as an integral part of over-all 
community planning 
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f. Adequate housing for families of 
defense workers of middle and lower 
income should be regarded as an es- 
sential criterion in providing defense 
housing facilities in a period of mobili- 
zation. 

53. That development of new hous- 
ing facilities give special attention to 
health, recreation and social needs; 
and, to the extent that private indus- 
try does not provide suitable housing 
for low-income families, such hous- 
ing continue to be developed by gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

54. That, in view of television’s un- 
precedented growth and its potential 
as a medium for mass education, the 
television industry and all educa- 
tional, health, and social agencies 
seeking to use this medium accept 
their great social responsibility, and 
further that this principle apply also 
to the other media of mass communi- 
cation. 

55. That the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission reserve television 
channels for noncommercial educa- 
tional television stations so that some 
part of the limited number of fre- 
quencies to be allocated by the Com- 
mission may be reserved for educa- 
tional uses and purposes which con- 
tribute to healthy personality develop- 
ment. 


IV. Furthering healthy personality 
by mobilizing citizens for the improv- 
ment of conditions affecting children 
and youth 


56. That community groups and 
community leaders reexamine their 
attitudes and procedures in the light 
of this conference, and make appro- 
priate adaptations and changes. 

57. That in order to insure proper 
assessment, creative planning, and 
appropriate action with respect to 
meeting the needs of children and 
youth, communities undertake the 
following tasks on a continuing basis: 

a. Developing broad community in- 
terests. 

b. Obtaining the broadest possible 
community sponsorship. 

c. Obtaining where necessary tech- 
nical assistance in planning and car- 
rying out the program. 

d. Initiating or organizing studies 
and gathering facts that are focused 


on specific problems according to pri- 
orities. 

e. Interpreting the facts, and in- 
forming the community as to their 
significance. 


And that since goals and methods are 
closely intertwined, in undertaking 
these tasks the methods used be based 
on the following principles: 

a. People as individuals and as 
groups should be helped to help them- 
selvés; professional workers should 
find their role in giving this kind of 
help. 

b. Differences and stresses that may 
be present should be recognized and 
utilized positively. 

c. Broad-based participation of all 
groups without discrimination as to 
age, sex, race, creed, national origin, 
or economic level should be developed. 

d. Fact-finding should be used as a 
part of a total educational process. 

e. Channels of communication be- 
tween individuals and groups should 
be provided for the purpose not only 
of furthering common social objec- 
tives but also of improving relations 
between groups. 

f. Since the community is served by 
both public and private agencies, 
which have a common concern for 
meeting the needs of children and 
youth, the endeavors of both should 
be utilized in planning, assessment, 
and financing. 

58. That the citizens of every com- 
munity accept responsibility for pro- 
viding and maintaining adequate pro- 
grams and facilities with professional 
personnel for education, health, and 
social services, and that, in the de- 
velopment of such programs, full and 
appropriate use be made of all volun- 
tary and public resources. 

59. That participation in planning 
in the community begin in the schools 
and in other institutions, in order that 
children, youth, and adults learn the 
importance of voluntary participation 
and responsibility for community 
leadership. 

60. That all interested groups work 
in partnership to recruit, train, and 
use volunteer leaders for community 
programs, with special attention to 
using young people in appropriate 
ways. 

61. That, since citizen participation 
is essential for effective community 
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services for children and youth, citi- 
zen advisory boards and similar groups 
representative of the community, 
when not already provided, be estab- 
lished for public as well as private 
services, and that every effort be made 
to enable and secure participation by 
a cross section of the citizenry; and 
further that educational institutions 
and other groups emphasize the im- 
portance of participation by volun- 
teers as a basic factor in citizen re- 
sponsibility. 

62. That communities foster co- 
operative community bodies represen- 
tative of all community interests to 
study and advance better conditions 
and opportunities for young workers. 

63. That citizens be encouraged to 


support adequate appropriations and 
qualified staff to administer and en- 
force basic legislative standards of 
States, and Territories, and other ap- 
propriate public bodies, covering the 
employment of youth. 

64. That, recognizing that youth 
has rights and responsibilities for bet- 
ter community living, progressive op- 
portunities be provided for young 
people to participate vitally in com- 
munity activities and planning in 
order that they may have early prepa- 
ration and experience for leadership 
and community service; and further, 
that the professional workers accept 
their responsibilities to stimulate the 
community to see that these oppor- 
tunities are provided for youth. 


65. That youth representatives be 
placed on community boards of va- 
rious agencies, in order that they may 
participate in the planning, develop- 
mental and operational phases of the 
total community programs. 

66. That, in recognition of the im- 
portance of cooperative work in behalf 
of children and youth among the gov- 
ernments and peoples of the world, 
full support be given to voluntary ef- 
forts and governmental programs of 
an international character. 

67. That immediate, vigorous, and 
continuing work be undertaken to 
provide for the organization and fi- 
nancing of national, State and local 
programs which would put the Con- 
ference recommendations into action. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Initial Effect of Amend- 
ments on Average OASI 
Monthly Benefits 


Comparison of the data on benefit 
amounts newly awarded or currently 
being paid both before and after the 
conversion of benefits to the higher 
rates under the 1950 amendments to 
the Social Security Act shows definite 
changes in the benefit pattern. For the 
most part, such changes had been 
anticipated. 


Average Monthly Benefits in 
Current-Payment Status 


On September 30, monthly benefits 
were being paid at a rate of $114.0 
million, an increase of 85 percent over 
the $61.6 million being paid at the 
end of August. Most of this increase 
was attributable to the liberalization 
of benefits; only about 4 percentage 


points represented growth in the 
beneficiary rolls. The following tabu- 
lation compares the average monthly 
amounts paid for September with 
those for August, by type of benefit. 


Average monthly 





amount in } 
Type of current-payment status | Percentage 
benefit Boe eae increase 
' 
| Aug. 31 Sept. 30 | 
Old-age-. $26. 36 | $46. 62 77 
Wife’s__.. 13. 9 | 24.50 75 
Child’s__.._. 13.28 28. 04 111 
Widow's. -_... 20. 98 | 36. 63 | 75 
Mother’s____.| 21. 23 | 35. 22 | 66 
Parent’s.. _ _. 13. 86 36. 7: 
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The percentage increase for wife’s 
benefits is smaller than that for old- 
age benefits, as had been expected. 
Award data have consistently shown 
that the average primary benefit 
amount awarded to retired married 


Table 1—Average monthly amount of benefits newly awarded, by type of 
benefit, July, October, and November 1950 





Average monthly amount 


Percentage increase over 
July awards for awards 














Type of benefit newly awarded in— processed in— 
July October November October November 
$29.13 $29. 96 $30. 37 3 | 4 
15.17 17.96 18. 06 18 | 19 
14.28 20. 48 19. 55 43 37 
21. 81 36. 65 36. 19 68 66 
22. 56 35. 28 34. 09 56 51 
14. 91 39. 06 36. 85 162 147 




















men exceeded the corresponding aver- 
age amounts awarded to nonmarried 
men and to women. The dollar 
amounts of liberalization in primary 
insurance benefits, resulting from the 
use of the conversion table, become 
proportionately smaller for succes- 
Sively larger amounts of primary 
benefits (an increase of 100 percent 
for a $10 primary insurance benefit, 
80 percent for a $30 benefit, and 60 
percent for a $40 benefit). 

The figures for child’s benefits are 
a composite of two different benefit- 
rate categories: (1) children of old- 
age beneficiaries, whose benefit 
amount is equal to half the old-age 
insurance benefit, and (2) surviving 
children of deceased workers, whose 
benefit amount is equal to half the 
primary insurance amount of the de- 
ceased worker, increased by one- 
fourth the primary insurance amount 
divided equally among the children. 
The converted average benefit was 
about $20.25 for the first category and 
about $28.50 for the second. The small 
difference between the average benefit 
for survivor children and that for all 
children ($28.04) is accounted for by 
the fact that survivor children com- 
prise about 95 percent of the total 
number. 

The smallest proportionate increase 
in average benefits took place in the 
widowed mother’s group. The increase 
for this group was held down by the 
combination of two factors—the oper- 
ation of the maximum family benefit 
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provisions and the granting of the 
additional 25 percent of the primary 
insurance amount, divided equally, to 
child survivor beneficiaries. Under the 
1950 amendments the maximum 
family benefit is the lesser of $150 or 
80 percent of the average monthly 
wage, except that in no case will the 
total family benefit be reduced to less 
than $40. In cases where the family 
maximum provisions are applicable, 
children receive a larger proportion, 
and widowed mothers a smaller pro- 
portion, of the total family benefit 
than they did under the 1939 amend- 
ments. Moreover, the probability that 
the family maximum provisions will 
be applied is, generally speaking, 
greater under the 1950 amendments 
than under the 1939 amendments, 
since now they may apply to family 
units consisting of only three children 
or of only a mother and two children, 
whereas formerly the smallest family 
units to which they applied were four 
children or a mother and three chil- 
dren. 

The largest proportionate increase 
in average benefits took place among 
parent beneficiaries. This expected 
result stems from the compound 
liberalizations represented by the use 
of the conversion table coupled with 
the 50-percent increase in the benefit- 
rate fraction (from 50 percent to 75 
percent of the primary insurance 
amount). 


Average Monthly Benefits 
Awarded 


Table 1 presents a comparison of 
the average monthly amount of bene- 
fits for new awards processed during 
July, October, and November 1950, by 
type of benefit. The most important 
and significant observation to be made 
from the comparison is the markedly 
lower proportionate increase in the 
average benefit awarded in retirement 
claims, as contrasted with survivor 
claims. The average old-age benefit 
awarded in October and November re- 
flects the combined effect of two 
factors. First, persons who qualify 
solely as a result of the liberalized 
insured-status provisions have, on the 
whole, substantially lower average 
monthly wages and fewer credited in- 
crement years than do persons in- 
Sured under the 1939 amendments. 
The average monthly amount of old- 
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age benefits awarded in October and 
November to persons eligible under 
the 1939 provisions was about $50, in 
contrast to an estimated average of 
about $23-25 in the case of the newly 
eligible group. Second, the number of 
awards in October and November to 
persons who qualified under the 
liberalized insured-status provisions 
of the 1950 amendments exceeded by 
far the number who had sufficient 
quarters of coverage to qualify under 
the 1939 amendments. Awards to “new 
eligibles” were roughly three times as 
numerous as awards to “1939 eligibles.” 

The emergence of this benefit pat- 
tern was anticipated, and plans were 
made for the identification of a ran- 
dom sample of old-age benefit awards, 
from which data will be obtained on 
age, sex, and size-of-benefit distribu- 
tions for the “new eligibles” and the 
“1939 eligibles” separately. A summary 
of these results will appear in this sec- 
tion in an early issue of the BULLETIN. 

Virtually no survivor claims could 
have been awarded in October on the 
basis of the wage records of newly in- 
sured individuals, because of (1) the 
short interval of time during which 
death must have occurred; (2) the 
usual delays in filing claims after 
death; and (3) the normal adminis- 
trative processing lags. Thus the low 
accrued average primary insurance 
amount of such individuals was not 
reflected in the awards of survivor 
benefits. 

The average monthly amount of 
old-age benefits being awarded will 
continue to be low until the backlog 
of life claims is worked off. Thereafter, 
old-age benefit awards to “1939 eligi- 
bles” will constitute a larger propor- 
tion of the total than at present, and 
the average old-age benefit amount 
awarded will rise. Deaths among newly 
insured individuals, in contrast, will 
be represented to a greater extent 
than at present, and hence average 
survivor benefit awards may be ex- 
pected to decline. When the “new 
start” average monthly wage pro- 
visions become effective in 1952, still 
another series of changes in benefit 
levels will begin. 


Trend Since Conversion 


The following tabulation compares 
average monthly benefits in current- 
payment status at the end of Septem- 


ber and at the end of November by 
type of benefit. 

















Average monthly 
amount in 
Type of current-payment status | Percentage 
benefit decrease 
Sept. 30 | Nov. 30 
Old-age : $46. 62 $44. 38 5 
ef ee 24. 50 | 23.79 3 
Child’s....... 28. 04 | 27.82 1 
Widow’s-_-___-| 36. 63 36. 59 (*) 
Mother’s ore] 35. 22 | 34. 50 2 
Parent’s - - - -- | 36. 73 36. 72 (*) 
| 








1 Less than 0.5 percent. 


The decrease in the average old- 
age benefit in current-payment status 
was caused primarily by the large 
number of awards during October and 
November to “new eligibles.” Of the 
116,000 old-age benefits newly 
awarded in each of the two months, 
roughly three-fourths were to “new 
eligibles” at a substantially lower aver- 
age rate, as noted above, than the 
average rate for old-age benefits in 
current-payment status at the end of 
September. 

The termination during October 
and November of approximately 15,- 
000 old-age benefits because of the 
death of the beneficiary also contrib- 
uted to the decrease. Practically all 
these beneficiaries were “1939 eligi- 
bles”; their average monthly benefit 
was about $46. This factor tended to 
increase the proportion of “new 
eligibles” with low benefits in current- 
payment status and thus to decrease 
the average monthly old-age benefit. 


Workers With Insured 
Status, Beginning of 1951 


An estimated 19 million persons, who 
under the 1939 amendments would not 
have been fully insured on January I, 
1951, were fully insured on that date 
solely as a result of the “new start” in 
insured-status requirements for old- 
age and survivors insurance, contained 
in the 1950 amendments.’ The sweep- 


1 None of the estimates of the insured 
population, presented in this note, have 
been adjusted to reflect changes in in- 
sured status for (1) workers with com- 
bined earnings under coordinated sur- 
vivor provisions of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and railroad retirement 
program, and (2) persons with military 
service in World War II. 
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ing revision in the eligibility provisions 
makes it possible for individuals to be 
fully insured with only 6 quarters of 
coverage. About 700,000 of these per- 
sons, who did not meet the earlier re- 
quirements, are at least 65 years of 
age and hence eligible to receive old- 
age benefits. 

A total of approximately 60 million 
persons, including the 19 million with 
newly insured status, were fully in- 
sured under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program at the be- 
ginning of 1951 (table 1). There were, 
of course, no persons currently but not 
fully insured on that date; nor can 
there be such insured individuals be- 
fore the middle of 1954, when 7 quar- 
ters of coverage will, in general, be 
needed for fully insured status. 

An estimated 21.0 million workers 
had permanently insured status on 
January 1, 1951, an increase of 6.1 
million over the number permanently 
insured as of January 1, 1950. Had the 
1939 amendments remained in effect 
on January 1, 1951, only 30 percent 
of this increase would have material- 
ized. The remaining number — 4.3 
million—became permanently insured 
as a result of the liberalization in the 
insured-status requirements. To be 
permanently insured, workers must 
have the number of quarters of cover- 
age required for fully insured status 
at age 65. Regardless of their future 
employment, they can_ therefore 
qualify for old-age benefits at or after 
age 65; in the event of their death, 
their survivors can qualify for monthly 
benefits and/or lump-sum death pay- 
ments. 

The distribution of the permanently 
insured workers by sex, age, and quar- 
ter-of-coverage requirement is as 
follows: 


Quarters of | Workers permanently 
coverage re- | insured on Jan. 1, 1951 


Age at quired for (in millions) 
birthday | permanently 4 
in 1950 =| insured 
status | Total | Male | Female 
Total_._| 640 | 21.0) 16.4 4.5 
Under 45. . “| 6.9 t 1.5 
45-6114... 7-39 9.3 7.2 2.1 
614 and 
over dé 6 14.7 3.8 0.9 
1 Includes 3.0 million workers at least 65 years of 


age, of whom about 1.8 million were receiving benefits 
at the end of 1950. 
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Table 1.—Estimated number of insured workers, by insurance status on 
January 1, 1951, if 1950 amendments had not been enacted 


{In millions] 


Insurance status if 1939 amendments were in effect on Jan 
Insured status Total vo 
on Jan. 1, 19651, number Fully insured 
under 1950 of i —— —— . teat i Cur rent ly 
amendments + a Ny insured 
Workers a Permanently Not only 
Total insured permanently 
insured 
ae: 60. 0 41.1 16.7 24.4 5.2 13.8 
Permanently 
a 21.0 18.4 16.7 1.7 0.7 Lg 
Fully, not per- 
22.7 4 g 


manently insured 3. 90 22.7 





Slightly more than one-third of the 
workers who were fully insured at the 
beginning of 1951 were permanently 
insured. The effect of the more liberal 
requirements for permanently insured 
status at the older ages is illustrated 
in table 2, which gives a comparison, 
by age, of the number of fully insured 
workers and permanently insured 
workers. 

The following tabulation shows a 
comparison of the permanently in- 
sured group with the total fully in- 
sured population at the beginning of 
each year since 1940. 


Workers fully insured at beginning of year 
(number in millions 
Permanently insured 


Year | 
Total | — Requir- a 
number! Total than 40 Bae. vel of 
number |quarters war} TS | fully 
of coverage = 
coverage — sured 
1940 _. 22.9 0.6 0.6 2.6 
1941..| 24.2 1.1 1.1 4.5 
1942... 25.8 1.4 1.4 5.4 
1943. 2.1 1.8 1.8 6.4 
1944 29.9 2.3 2.3 7.7 
1945. 31.9 | 2.8 2.8 8.58 
i 
1946..| 33.4] 3.4 | 3.4 10.2 
1947...) 35.4 | 8.6 3.8 | 4.8) 24.3 
1948 37.3 11.6 4.0 | 7.6 31.1 
1949 33.9| 132) 40] 92] 33.9 
1950... 40.1 | 14.9 4.0 10.9 37.2 
1951__| 60.0 | 21.0 | 14.1 6.9 35.0 


a result of the 1950 
amendments, the permanently in- 
sured group increased during the 
calendar year 1950 by about 41 per- 
cent, whereas the entire fully insured 
population increased by approxi- 
mately 50 percent. Consequently, the 
permanently insured group as a pro- 
portion of the entire fully insured 
population failed to show any growth 


Largely as 


for the first time since the start of the 
program. Had the 1939 amendments 
remained in effect, the permanently 
insured group would have constituted 
41 percent of the fully insured popu- 
lation, thus continuing the trend of 
earlier years. Two groups were im- 
portant in effecting the sharp increase 
during 1950 in the number perma- 
nently insured among those requiring 
less than 40 quarters of coverage: (1) 
the 4.3 million persons who became 
permanently insured as a result of the 
1950 amendments, and (2) the 58 
million persons, born between 1892 
and 1905, who formerly needed 40 
quarters of coverage for permanently 
insured status but now need less than 
40. 

During the next two decades, the 
number of quarters of coverage re- 
quired for fully insured status will, in 
general, increase each year and thus 
narrow the difference between the 
number of quarters of coverage re- 
quired for permanently insured status 
and for fully insured status. The per- 
manently insured group is therefore 
expected to constitute an increasing 


Table 2.—Estimated number of fully 
insured and permanently insured 
workers on January 1, 1951, by age 


Workers fully insured on Ja , 1951 
(number in n 


Age at birth- Permat 


lay in 1950 


Total 
Under 45_- 41.1 
45-H1i'4 4 
61% andover 1.7 
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proportion of the entire fully insured 
population, except possibly during the 
next few years. When a worker’s 
elapsed period exceeds 20 years, the 
requirement for permanently insured 
status will be easier to fulfill than the 
requirement of 1 quarter of coverage 


for every 2 elapsed quarters. Conse- 
quently, all fully insured persons over 
41 years of age will also be permanently 
insured. Many of the younger fully 
insured workers—that is, those with 
less than 10 years of employment— 
will not be permanently insured. 


During the next few years, however, 
the proportion of fully insured persons 
who are also permanently insured 
may fail to show any increase, because 
relatively few persons in newly cov- 
ered employment who become fully 
insured will be permanently insured. 





Recent Publications 


Social Security Administration 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. Public 
Assistance Goals, 1951. Washing- 
ton: The Bureau, 1950. 21 pp. 
Processed. 

Recommendations for improving 
State public assistance legislation. 
Limited free distribution; apply to 
the Bureau of Public Assistance, So- 
cial Security Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


CHILDREN’S Bureau. Changes in In- 
fant, Childhood, and Maternal Mor- 
tality Over the Decade 1939-1948: 
A Graphic Analysis. (Children’s 
Bureau Statistical Series No. 6.) 
Washington: The Bureau, 1950. 
31 pp. Processed Limited free 
distribution; apply to the Children’s 
Bureau, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


After the Train- 
Washington: 
9 pp. 


CLENDENEN, RICHARD. 
ing School — What? 
Children’s Bureau, 1950. 
Processed. 

Discusses plans for providing after- 
care services for children when they 
leave the training schools. Limited 
free distribution: apply to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 
Adoption Laws 
Children’s Bu- 
Wash- 


Sm1ITH, ANNA KALE! 
in Latin America. 
reau Publication No. 335.) 


ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Of7f., 
1950. 34 pp. 15 cents 
Traces the evolution of adoption 


laws in Latin America, analyzes pres- 
ent legislation, and summarizes indi- 
vidual laws. 


Some Basic Readings in Social Se- 


* Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The inclu f prices of 
publications in this list is intended as a 
service to the reader, but orders must be 
directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Administration 
or the Federal Security Agency. Federal 
publications for which prices are listed 
should be ordered from the Superinten- 
dent of Document U. S. Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
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curity, 1850 Supplement. (Publi- 
cation No. 28, August 1950.) Pre- 
pared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curityAgency. Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off.,1950. 55pp. Free 
distribution; apply to the Social Se- 
curity Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. 


General 


ELLIOTT, MABEL A., and MERRILL, FRAN- 
cis E. Social Disorganization. (3d 
ed.) New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1950. 748 pp. $4.50. 
Analyzes social disorganization as it 

affects the individual, the family, the 
local community, the Nation, and the 
world. This new edition includes an 
interpretation of significant postwar 
changes in the juvenile delinquency, 
crime, and divorce rates, and a de- 
tailed discussion of minority groups 
and of totalitarianism. 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL COUNCIL. Guide 
for Planning Supervisory Develop- 
ment in Agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Approved by the Coun- 
cil, Sept. 28, 1950. Washington: 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
1950. 2 pp. Processed. 

Gray, Gorpon. Report to the Presi- 
dent on Foreign Economic Policies. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1950. 131 pp. 40 cents. 


Retirement and Old Age 


Brown, ROLLO WALTER. “Must 65 Be 
Fatal?’’ The Atlantic Monthly, 
Boston, Vol. 186, Dec. 1950, pp. 51 
54. 50 cents. 

Believes that retirement age should 
vary with the individual. 

CLtow, Houuis E. “Psychiatric Fac- 
tors in the Rehabilitation of the 
Aging.” Mental Hygiene, New York, 
Vol. 34, Oct. 1950, pp. 592-599. 
$1.25. 

COHEN, WiLBuR J. “New Social Se- 
curity for Nurses.” Public Health 
Nursing, New York, Vol. 42, Dec. 
1950, pp. 635-637 f. 45 cents. 
Explains what the program provides 


for nurses who are newly covered un- 

der the Social Security Act. 

KANSAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. RE- 
SEARCH DEPARTMENT. Retirement 
and Insurance Planning for State 
and Local Government Employees. 
Prepared for the Committee on Fed- 
eral, State, and Local Governments. 
(Publication No. 169.) Topeka: 
The Council, 1950. 24 pp. 
Analyzes the 1950 amendments of 

the Social Security Act as they relate 

to the extension of coverage to public 
employees in Kansas, compares the 

Federal plan with the proposed retire- 

ment plan introduced in the State 

Legislature in 1949, and considers 

supplementation of the Federal plan. 


LAVERTY, RutH. ‘“‘Nonresident Aid-— 
Community Versus Institutional 
Care for Older People.” Journal cf 
Gerontology, Baltimore, Vol. 5, 
Autumn 1950, pp. 370-374. $2. 

New YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
COUNCILS OF SOCIAL AGENCIES. 
Community Action for the Aging. 
New York: The Association, 1950. 
15 pp. 


UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND So- 
CIALCoOUuNCIL. Welfareofthe Aged: 
Old Age Rights. Summarized Docu- 
mentation on Measures for the Ben- 
efit of Aged Persons and the Effect 
of Such Measures on Their Stand- 
ard of Living: Report by the Secre- 
tary-General to the Social Commis- 
sion and the Commission on Human 
Rights. LakeSuccess: The Coun- 
cil, 1950. 104 pp. 


Employment 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. ECONOMIC RESEARCH DE- 
PARTMENT. Investment for Jobs. 
Washington: The Chamber, 1950. 
36 pp. 25 cents. 

Discusses ways of creating job op- 
portunities for the rapidly growing 
labor force. 

Cotin, Davin H. The Law of Unem- 
ployment Insurance in New York. 
New York: New York University, 
Institute of Labor Relations and So- 
cial Security, 1950. 412 pp. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-50 
{In thousands; data corrected to Jan. 26, 1951] 
















































































| 
Unemployment insur 
| Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
ae 
Monthly retirement and disability | Survivor benefits Temporary Read- 
benefits | | disability j just- 
| benefits * } ment 
senaheatintaiiaiieeeiils — — naliagtllippecdieypdipsracigratigy Repel iil | | Rail- | allow- 
: | | Service-| road | ances 
Yearandmenth| Total | Monthly Lump-sum ¢ Rail- | |} men’s |Unen to 
. Civil paceman — —— voad State Read- | ploy self- 
Socia = Serv- Veter- Civil | | |Unem-| “ ws? | _ ment om 
: ‘ , vi} | . ~F } men nsur- | ployec 
Secu- | Retire-| 18 | ans Ad- | gociay | Rail | Sery- | Veter- | Social | sate | ploy- | Act" | ance | ve yes 
rity | ‘ment | Com- | minis- | gery. | road | “ice lans Ad-| Secu- | | laws */ ment | coe to cee 
Act A mis- | tration 1. | Retire- eniete, | cite jOther? Insur- cae =" 
ct sion 2 rity ment Com- | minis- rity oats | 
: Act? ‘Act ¢| mis- /tration | Act | Act 10 | 
| sion ? d | 
| 
Number of beneficiaries 

4 1949 | us | | | | 
che becdinedsaasnes 1, 685.3 240.1) 149.4) 2,336.8) 1,625.0 127.0) 12.2) 969.0 16.2 10. 2 27 38.2) 1,698.0 60.4) 219 27 
pS SE 1,708.5; 241.6) 151.1 2,343.0) 1,034.3 128.4) 12.8; 970.7 15.7 10.6, 28.2) 36.0) 1,892.0 62.8) 166. ¢ 3 

| | 

1950 | | | | 
, A Seen 1,738.0) 242. 5| 12.7] 2, 344. 9) 1, 043.8 129.5) 13.4) 973.2 16.4; 10.9) 30.2) 39.7) 2,077.6 65.3) 17 2.0 
i i “al da edna 1,770.1} 243 5} 153.5; 2, 347. 5 1, 054. 7) 130. 6) 14.0, 978.4 17.1 9.8| 29.0| 30.4) 2,027.8 64.3) 16 2.0 
) Ee Berm 1,795.1} 245.7) 137.0) 2.352.3) 1,066.4 132.1} 14.9) 977.2 20.7 11.8; 32.1 31.4) 2,097.6 61.4) 164 2.2 
[ PS pes 1, 813. 3} 247.3) 155.4) 2,358.5) 1,075.4| 133.4) 15.5) 981.0 17.2 12.0| 30 27.7| 1,550.4 48.7 91.2 21 

aS, ee | 1,827.2) 249.1 157.0) 2,362.9) 1,084.4) 135.1) 16.3) 982.9 18.5} 12.7) 34.5) 28.3) 1,567.2 36.2} 66.9 2.1 
OS SS Ree rr | 1,839.3) 250.7) 158.2) 2,368.2) 1,091.1) 136.6) 17.1) 991.2 18.0) 11.5) 32.8) 26.6) 1,388.4 28.9| 46.9 2.0 
iat) thmstenticasanendn 1,852.9, 251.6) 158.8 2, 343.1 1, 003. 2) 137.6) 17.5) 905.1 16.0 10.1 31.3 25.5) 1,158.2 26.9 45.8 1.7 
Amemitt....2c6-<4-- —— | 1,867.1; 2652. 6) 160. 4) 2, 347. 6} 1, 100. 0) 138.5, 18.5 998, 2) 16.2 11.5 30.1 3.5 982. 8 21.3 4.7 1.4 
September ......).........-| 1,917.8} 253.6) 161.6 2, 352. 6} 1,108.6) 139.1 20.3) 1,000.7 12.0 9.8) 28.3 31.5 805. 9 3.8 1.7 1.0 

| eee | se adeldedes 2,062.7) 254.3) 162.5) 2,358.2) 1,119.6) 140.1 23. 5) 1,004.7 11.9 10.4) 30.7 33. 4 651 7.1 2.¢ 7 
November-..-..)...-......| 2,209.2) 255.1) 163.1 2, 361.7| 1,137.0) 141.0) 24.1) 1,007.6 16.7; 10.4) 28.2) 33.9 732. 8 5.5} 30.9 4 
| } 
Amount of benefits 4 

| | | | j 94 - ae = - 
BOD. .vcadincsous $1, 188, 702) $21, 074, $114, 166) $62,019) $317,851) $7,784) $1, 448/__._. .'$105, 696) $11, 736,$12, 267) __. $518, 700 S15, 
Ml Ali dismabtincinail 1,085, 488; 55, 141 119, 912) 64,933; 320,561) 25,454 1, 559). . 111,799; 13,328) 13,943)__.. 344, 321)... oe i 
. ae 1, 130,721] 80,305) 122, 806) 68, 115) 325, 265) 41,702} 1,608)......- 111,193) 15,038) 14,342 344, OS4 6, 268 
0 ae 1, 97,257) 125,795; 72,961) 331,350) 57, 763) cc | 116,133; 17,830) 17,255) $2, 857,....... 79, 643) ...... 917 . 
1944. ............| 1, 119,686) 119,009) 129,707; 78,081; 456,279) 76,942) 1,765)_..._.- 144,302) 22,146) 19,238) 5,035)_..._. 62,385) $4,113 58 $102 
) ees | 2,067, 434) 157,391) 137,140) 85,742 7,830) 104,231} 1,772).......) 254,238! 26, 135| 23,431) 4,669)_..___. 445,866! 114,955) 2.359! 11, 675 
Sa: 5, 151, 504) 230,285) 149,188) 96,418) 1, 268,984) 130, 139 alate | 333,640) 27,267) 30,610) 4,761 _...| 1, 094, 850/1, 401, 204) 39, 917/252, 424 
i ae 4, 702, 642) 299,830) 177,053] 108,691) 1,676,029) 153,109 19,283/_..____| 382,515) 29,517) 33,115) 26,025/$11, 368) 776,164) 772,368) 39, 4 WS, 174 
1948. ............| 4,512,075) 366, 887) 208, 642) 134, 886) 1,711, 182} 176,736) 36,011 $018} 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35, 572| 30,843) 703,265) 426, 569) 28, 500) 83, 508 
Piticanenitnead 5, 695, 915) 454, 483) 240, ray 161, 426; 1,692,215) 201,369) 39, 257) 4,317) 477,406) 33,158) 31,771, 58,448) 30,1031, 737,279 386,635 103, 506) 43, 559 

| | | 

1949 | 

} | | | 
November......| 460, “ 38,644) 19,913) 13,990) 141,535) 16, 675) 3,215 469) 39,924 2,670; 2,413) 2,717) 3,462) 152,179 5,291) 16, & 2A0 
December -.....-. | 479,505; 39,224 =5 13, 874 145, 363) 16, 850) 3, 252 485| 40, 407 2,610, 2,767) 2,776) 3,372) 170, 57 474) 12,22 216 

| 
1950 | | | | } 
| | | 
January -.......- 504,927; 39,997) 20, 095! 14,540; 152,801) 17,037 3, 278 5O8| 40,704 2,739) 2,642) 2,856 3,454) 186,383 5,753) 11,8 174 
February - . a 478,418; 40,829, 20,179) 14, 238) 148, 283; 17,246 3, 308) 527; 40,471 2,846; 2,510) 2,595; 2,490) 167,212 069) 10,45 l€ 
PE tibencccen 505,640) 41,488) 20,350) 13,643) 150,025; 17,468) 3,348 573; 41,403) 3,436) 2,963) 3,205) 2,874) 187,2 712) 11,¢ 210 
pa PEP 446,321| 41,902) 20,462) 14,440 147,235] 17,647 3, 384) 588} 40,555) 2,862| 3,028) 2,852) 2,459) 138, 968 S38 822 89 
) ee | 445, 666 | 42,371; 20,587; 14, 551 148, 663; 17,825 3, 430 614, 41,065 3,080; 3,202) 3,331) 2,625) 136,778 3,185) 4 206 
oe genet TE | 423, | 42,712) 20,712) 14,657) 145, 908! 17, 969) 3, 470 624) 41,026 3,016) 2,922) 3,160) 2,387! 119, 430 2,526; 2 M 
oe 396,412) 43,000) 20,772) 14,724) 139, 891; 18,035) 3,500) 655; 40,642 2,675) 2,661] 2,952) 2,131 09, 718 209 67 
pe | 890,737) 43,466, 20,843) 15,004) 141,510) 18,175 3, 530 691} 41,207 2,704) 2,907) 3,062) 3,038 89, 681 1, G&S i t4 
September - - -... 411,865) 78,886, 20,910) 15,544) 138,403) 35,129) 3,549 850) 41,001 2,021; 2,431) 2,753) 2,796) 64, 458 1,126) 1,917 91 
October. ........ | 413,044) 82,040; 20,03 15, 622) 141, 532] 35, 413 3, 575 899; 40,873 1,927| 3,013) 2,900) 3,060 57, 533 629; 2,102 63 
November. ---..- | 419,969; 87,112) 21,016) 15,720 138,769} 35,815) 3,604! 927; 41,056 2,540; 2,804) 2,751) 3,033 62, 389 ‘87, 1, OO 10 
/ | | 

1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age (primary) benefits, $2,551,000 for hospital benefits in California (cumulative, Januar , ber 
wife’s benefits, husband’s benefits (first payable Sept. 1950), and benefits to 1950); also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calen- 
children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated. Under the other 3 systems, dar-year totals. 
benefits for age and disability. * Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; includes payments to 10 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registrat I l 
Canal Zone construction-period workers administered by the Commission. " Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from | to 2 percent of 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disa after 
vivors under joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
survivor provisions shown as survivor benefits. number of continued claims. 

“8 Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 


3 Mother’s (widow’s current), widow's, widower’s (first payable Sept. 1950), 
parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

‘ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent's, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

* Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

7? Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; and under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes 


18 


Act. 

4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security 
Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disburse 
for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment allowance pro 
gram; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and temporary 
disability iaws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for civil-service 
programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 
1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission data, whict 
are adjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under se- Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
lected social insurance and related programs, by Social Security Administration programs, by specified 
specified period, 1948-50 period, 1949-51 

[In thousands] [In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and | _ : Fiscal year 1949-50 | Fiscal year 1950-51 
Survivors insurance t nemployment insurance 
we ore ‘ah | Expendi- Expendi- 
—) ~_ | Appropri-| ,,“U"S, | Appropri-| ,,"Ures 
Taxes road “eileant through “aioe through 
Period ota) | Federal on State un-| Federal) U2- Novem- Novem- 
erloc Pahoa carriers | employ- un- employ- ber 1949 ? ber 1950 2 
surance! service and ment jemploy-| Ment eae Be 
coultiOU-)| contribu-| their |contribu-| ment insur- | 
' 5 tions? jemploy-| tions? | taxes‘ | #nce - ee .| $1, 856, 547) $822, 428) $2,174,895) $993, 569 
ees con- ef 
bie Administrative expenses_........ 49, 281 24, 667) 57, 645 27,311 
|} tions wenteieeninene | 

—— —— Federal Security Agency, So- 

— , cial Security Administration 49,179 19,496; #%57, 536 21,015 

Fisca youre 7" , 7" _— Department of Commerce, Bu- 
os. $1, 690, 296) $553, 461/$563, 833) $088, 965/$222, 850) $0, 816 reau of the Census_..__-- 102 43| 109 42 
1949-50 2, 106, 388 662,262) 550,172) 1,094, 406) 226, 306 18, 855 Department of the Treasury ‘4 (5) | 5, 128) () 6, 254 

5 months ended | 5 , b 
November 1948 867,019 351,145) 159, 871 546, 590; 28,771 2, 432 Grants to States............._. _| 1,080,000} 510,176) 1,310,250) 521,868 
November 1949 844, 668 448,025) 154, 186 543,277; 35,42 2, 799 ° le RE anaes Se 
November 1950 l, , 687 463, 279) 149, 935 640, 288) 30, 980 6, 199 Oldeage assistance.......__. { 375, 556) ) if 373, 098 

1949 | Aid to the blind ~. Se > 1,058,000); 10,671] >} 1,280,000|\4 10,803 

: ' | Aid to dependent children 110, 930 || 124, 884 

November 336, S89 25, Sf 5, 109 155,617) 13, 662 98 Steteraal and child health . |? |* 

December 5, 461 28, 963) 132, 784 9, 959) 885 4, 737 services....._. a 11, 000 6, 587) ) f 6, 598 

= Services for crippled children 7, 500} 4, 533) > 30, 250) 4,340 
1950 : Pee BS. ae Child welfare services 3, 500 1, 899) } 2,145 

January 16, 788 30, 702 W4s 86,317} 19, 685 383 } | 

Febru ury 97,5 29,782) 4,871 124, 235) 141, 161) 204 Benefit payments, old-age and | 

March 229), 49 30, 109) 123, 100 8,166; 9,461) 4,809 survivors insurance. -.-_- 6 727,266) * 287,585} 7 807,000] ¢ 444,390 

April 85,657/ 20,554) 3,220) 104,439} 3, 692 363 

May 274, 447 32,642} 5,881) 211,946) 14,275) 197 _ — ~ —— —_—- 

June 222, 34 32, 486) 125, 171 Ae 1, 723) 5, 273 1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

July 200, 87¢ 32, S.2F 875) 121,218) 1, 785) 222 2 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for pre- 

August sie 31 l » 10, 492 205, 106; 13,470 127 ceding fiscal year. 

September 185,074) ° 333, 303) 125, 988 6,035) 1,347) 5, 665 3 Excludes $933,445 transferred from the old-age and survivors insurance trust 

October $1, 495 $4, 08 2, 763) 116, 786) 1, 980 17 fund to the Office of the Administrator, Federal Security Agency. 

November 257, 928 2, 168 ¥, 814 191,143) 12,398 168 ¢ Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 

Security Act and Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from the 
; : : : : old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of the Treasury. 
Represents contribu my ind employers in employment 5 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 
covered by old-age an aden : 6 Actual payments from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
? Repre ee ployee and Gov > ntri Rs — oo | Zone rvi i 7 Estimated expenditures as shown in 1950-51 budget. 

tirement n hisat ty fund cau Ske tai aac an one, ant _ . : . : : 

integrated since July 1919 with principal fund . Government contributions eed a ite ment of the U.S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 

are made in 1 month for t ent fiscal year expenditures). 
3 Represents deposit State clea ? ounts of contributions plus penal- 

ties and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 

employees; excludes contributior 1 for deposit in State kness in- 

surance funds. Data reporte ncies; corrected to Dec. 19, 1950. 

‘ Represents taxes | by em} ( under the Federal Unemployment 

Tax Act 

* Beginning 1947, als nsurance 

* Represents contribu nf pn employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1950-51 of the Federal Government 

Source: Daily Statement of th ] sury, unless otherwise noted 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS lishing a Pension Plan, by G. Gilson habilitation. (Bulletin No. 122.) 


(Continued from page 17) Terriberry; Recent Trends in Health Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
4 and Welfare Plans, by Robert Tilove; Off., 1950, 119 pp. 30 cents. 
“Problems of the Older Worker.” and Recent Developments in Collec- Papers presented at the conference, 

Employment Security Review, tive Bargaining Agreements, by Ben- which was sponsored jointly by the 

Washington, Vol. 17, Dec. 1950, pp. jamin Werne. Department of Labor and the Federal 

3-16. 15 cents. U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Security Agency. 

A group of articles on matters re- BurREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOM- U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
lated to the employment of older 1cs. Migratory Farm Workers in ae Lanen Sranpanvse. State Work- 
workers. 1949. Prepared by Louis J. Ducoff. . tak 

men’s Compensation Laws as of 


(Agriculture Information Bulletin 

No. 25.) Washington: U.S. Govt. 

Print. Off., 1950. 20 pp. Processed. 
in Collective Bargaining and Labor Compares migratory farm workers 
Law. New York: Matthew With other farm workers in the United 
Bender & Co., 1950. 689 pp. $8.50. States as to population characteristics, 
Includes The Uses and Limitations ®mployment, and earnings. 

of Cost of Living Data, by Ewan U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 


September 1950. (Bulletin No. 
125.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1950. 47 pp. 20 cents. 
Presents data on types of laws, per- 
sons, employments, injuries, and dis- 
eases covered, and amount and period 
of benefits. Includes tables showing 
minimum and maximum benefits for 


STEIN, EMANUEL, editor. Proceedings 
of New York University Third An- 
nual Conference on Labor: Trends 


Clague; Trends in Collective Bargain- or Lasor STANDARDS. Proceedings ee 
ing, by A. H. Raskin; Bargaining Over of the National Conference on permanent total disability, permanent 
Pensions, by Burton A. Zorn; Estab- Workmen’s Compensation and Re- (Continued on page 22) 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-50 





Period 





1949-50 
5 months ended: 
November 1948_.__.- 
November 1949_____- 
November 1950__...... . 


November - -- - .. 
December 


January 


November Dethedcics 


1 Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act; beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appro- 
priated to meet administrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors of 


November 1950 


[In thousands] 











certain World War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act Amend- 


ments of 1946. 














Assets 


| Receipts Expenditures 
Deas 
| | Wet total of | Cash with | Credit of | rota) assets 
Appropria- Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- | ernment | disbursing | fund account st en i _ 
tions ! ceived ments tive expenses securities officer at end at end of peri 1d 
| aequired ? of period period 
ae Se a —_—_|_—— = 
$16, 315, 192 $1,528,150 | $3,819, 946 $415,808 | $13, 249, 740 | $184, 203 $173, 644 $13, 607, 588 
| 
1, 693, 575 | 230, 194 | 607, 036 | 53, 465 1, 293, 891 66, 870 12, 409 11, 300, 949 
2, 109, 992 | 256, 778 727, 266 | 56, S41 1, 414, 152 | 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
| 
870, 270 11, 237 | 238, 017 22, 632 | 318, 981 | 62, 732 349, 048 10, 667, 541 
848, 272 | 11, 240 287, 585 23, 287 | 228, 000 74, 536 325, 384 | 11, 858, 590 
1, 175, 331 10, 871 | 444, 390 | 26, 886 | 604, 918 184, 203 173, 644 | 13, 607, 588 
| | | 
300, 900 |...........-.. 58, 649 | Ot tlie . 74, 536 325, 384 858, 500 
5, 461 16, 126 59, 895 4, 360 269, 323 83, 289 4, 639 11, 815, 922 
| | 
46, 788 96, 940 60, 666 | 5, 900 | 40, 003 79, 566 | 45, 520 893, 083 
JF ) Sal 61, 990 | 4, 584 | 130, 000 | 77, 454 248, 589 12, 224, 039 
229, 491 10, 871 63, 612 | 4, 585 249, 918 | 84, 825 163, 466 12, 396, 205 
«lll ie. 64, 045 | 4, 637 130, 000 | 83, 831 | 51, 435 2; 413, 181 
gg all rtm tL | 64, 701 | 4, 730 58, 000 | 82, 073 } 200, 210 12, 618, 197 
222, 345 121, 603 64, 774 4, 758 308, 908 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
ERA | 64, 788 4, 519 210, 000 RS, 284 81,074 13, 024, 181 
. ani 63, 998 6,212 | 67, 000 148. 162 200; 206 13. 270, 281 
185, 074 10, 871 67, 158 | 5, 657 162, 918 | 152, 843 | 155, 828 13, 393, 411 
iia 120, 928 | 5, 136 130, 000 174, 825 | 59, 279 13, 448, 844 
PEE Bsc cn rene inne 127, 517 5,361 | 35, 000 184, 203 | 173, 644 13, 607, 588 
2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury 
Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-50 
[In thousands] 
Net total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance 
Total of U. 8. a instcttiinantainsisil - . 
Period assets Gov- valance 
at end of ernment at end t+thtean,| Balance at o— a” Balance at 
period securities of Deposits ee w - —e end of Deposits Inte - s Be ~ f S of 
acquired ! period coat ™ period SE. | period 24 
Cumulative, January 
1936-November 1950 | $7,704,302 | $7, 686, 256 $18, 046 |$14, 271,965 | $1, 189,321 |*$8, 524,570 | $6, 936,716 $890, 494 $119, 489 $418 } 7, 5Ré 
Fiscal year: 
PES TS . 8, 182, 417 — 160, 087 44, 085 984, 031 160, 033 1, 227, 11 7, 282, 730 77 20, 067 76, 978 87 
SP ere 7, 437, 806 —724, 068 | 23,633 | 1,008,795 149, 046 1, 879, 000 6, 651, 571 9, 728 18, 020 143, WO4 86, 325 
5 months ended: 
November 1948........| 8, 501, 336 182, 993 19, 944 | 529, 065 | 3, 863 340,836 | 7,557,873 29 499 20, 894 43, 462 
November 1949. __..... 7, 909, 401 — 275, 007 46, 077 | 540, 681 5, 034 754,780 | 7,073, 6 309 620 66. 531 835, 736 
November 1950_._..__- 7, 704, 302 271, 993 18, 046 626, 266 3, 893 345, 014 6, 936, 716 3, 704 458 22, 992 }, 586 
1949 | 
November --.-----} 7,909, 401 37, 000 46, O77 224, O54 104 47,740 7, 073, 665 59 24 20,1 835, 736 
pS rea aaa | 7,748,423 — 167, 027 52, 125 15, 712 6, 822 171, 825 6, 924, 374 2, 842 S40) 15, 371 824, 049 
1950 
January eecce 7, 654, 661 — 80, 000 38, 363 | 36, 829 | 64, 800 187, 667 6, 838 15 7.977 7 816, 324 
February 7, 649, 133 | —21, 000 53, 835 | 169, 535 32 163, 24 6, 844 122 if 2, O88 804, 374 
) ae 7,453,045 | —177,007 34, 755 13, 678 | 4, 158 202,208 | 6, 660 2, 798 512 2 2, 659 
a 7, 342, 615 —110, 000 34, 325 | 31, 449 591 134,775 | 6, 557 360 70 8 84, 064 
May. 7, 47 137, 000 30, 828 280, 437 117 141, 000 6, 697 119 rl 6. 18 & 912 
June 7, 31, 027 23, 633 10, 473 | 67, 392 123,500 | 6,651, 3, 164 7,972 22 86, 325 
July 7, —63, 000 | 28, 801 | 35, 113 42 89, 020 6, 597 208 5 4 82, 350 
August... . 7, 578, 176 210, 000 16,913 | 287,556 |_._._. 84,275 | 6,800, 76 5, 24 190 
September 7, 530, 538 —45, 007 14, 282 | 9, 322 | 3, 664 59,950 | 6,754, 3, 399 132 1, 504 517 
October... : | 7, 507,116 — 28, 000 18, 860 37, 516 | Iss 56, 650 6, 735, 076 10 22 1, 08 41 
Pe 7, 704, 302 198, 000 18, 046 254, 760 55, 120 6, 936, 716 101 4, 55 See 


_' Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 


redeemed. 


? Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account amounting to $107,11,000. 


3 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 


¢ Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration fund 


20 


Source: 


amounting to $79,419,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 from the railroad unemp! 
ment insurance account to adjust funds available for administr xp 
account of retroactive credits taken by contributors under th 
employment Insurance Act Amendments of 1048 

‘ Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance be: 


Ra 


Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Social Security 
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Table 6.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs ' 


in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by specified period, 1938-50 


Period 


Calendar year 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1 te 
1947 
1Y4s 


1949 


Calendar year 


1448 
193Y 
40 
1941 
1942 


144 
1945 
1946 
1947 

+48 





Bulletin, 


February 1951 


[Corrected to Jan. 8, 1951] 








reports of administrative agencies 








Wages and salaries ? Payrolls covered by— 
Railroad 
retirement, 
Old-age and | State unem- | unemploy- 
tal Civilian ? survivors ployment ment, and 
insurance 4 insurance § temporary 
disability 
nsurance ¢7 
Amount (in millions) 
$42, 812 $42, 442 $26, 113 | $2, 028 
15, 745 45, 347 28, 980 2, 161 
49, 587 48, 996 32, 352 | 2, 273 
61, 708 59, 846 41, 985 | 2, 687 
81, 887 75, 557 54, 548 | 3, 382 
05, 647 91, 202 65, 871 4, 085 
116, 924 06, 286 68, 886 4, 507 
7 95, 075 66 , 411 4, 51 
103, 265 4, 866 
2 117, 991 5, 107 
: 7 130, 387 ‘ 5, 531 
1,172 129, 848 93, 526 5, 096 
044 31, 990 24,179 22, $16 1, 300 
$144 32, 456 24, 500 23, 017 1, 305 
wy $2, 524 25, 000 23, 289 1, 292 
32, 878 26, 200 24, 404 1, 222 
2 32, 078 24, 400 22, 824 1, 222 
1 33, 5844 25, 900 24, 502 1, 297 
Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
100. 0 68, 2 61.5 4.8 
100.0 70.8 63. 9 4.8 
100. 0 72.6 66. 0 4.6 
100. 0 75.7 70. 2 4.5 
100.0 76.7 72.2 4.5 
100.0 76.1 72.2 4.5 
100.0 75.9 71.5 4.7 
100.0 75.0 69.9 1.7 
100.0 76. 5 70.8 4.7 
100.0 78.0 73. 1 4.3 
100. 0 78 73.4 4.2 
100. 0 76.9 72.0 3.9 
100.0 75. € 71.3 4.1 
100.0 ; 40 
100.0 76.9 41.¢ 4.0 
100.0 79.7 74.2 3.7 
100. 0 76.1 71.2 3.8 
100. 0 if 72.4 1.8 
pay raxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in 
ment employment covered by program; excludes earnings 
i id of railroad workers covered by State laws through 
June 1939 
laries 6 Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability 
ute insurance 
ixable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of 
i $300 a month; includes a small amount of taxable 
ir- wages for Alaska i Hawaii. 
\ Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office 
ior of Business Economics, Department of Commerce; 
ta on payrolls for selected programs based on 





Table 7.—Estimated employment 
covered under selected social in- 
surance programs and in selected 
noncovered industries, 12 months 
ended June 30, 1949, and June 30, 
1950 ' 


[In millions; data corrected to Jan. 8, 1951] 





| 12 months 
| ended 
| June 30 
l'ype of employment 








| 
1949 1950 
3 z ee 
Employment in an average week: | 
Civilian labor force... ......-......- | 61.8 | 62.7 
Une sy Ps 2 eee | 2.6 3.7 
Employed , total eaqesegenas 59.2 59.0 
Covered’ by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance - -- 35.0 | 34.3 
Covered by State unemploy- | | 
ment insurance | 31.5} 30.8 
Not covered by old-~ ~age and sur- 
vivors insurance__...........- | 24.3} 24.6 
ine: - Sete 1.6 1.5 
——— 2S Se | 5.3] 6.7 
A er 1.7 1.8 
State and local.............. | 3.5 3.9 
Agriculture -oo} SL] 28 
Wage and se lary worke rs_...| 17; 16 
Self-employed. _.......--- | 47) 465 
Unpaid family workers__...| 1.7] 1.5 
Nonagricultural selfemployed.| 6.1 6.2 
Domestic service.............. 1.8 1.9 
Se ee Sees 1.4 | 1.7 
Employment in an average pay period: | 
Covered by State unemployment 
ee a 32.6 31.5 
| TE SO te 5 dlbitadite 15] 1.4 
Federal Government a i; 1.9] 1.9 
State and local government —— et 4.0 
| 
Employment during a quarter (aver- 
age for 4 quarters) covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance.........| 40.5 39.5 


Employment during the year: | 
Total fener employment 2 ---+| 71.0} 71. 
Employment covered by old-age and 


o 


survivors insurance .| 48.5 48.0 
Employment covered by State un- 
employment insurance - -- ...-| 44.9 44.4 
Employment covered by railroad | 
insurance programs #_............. | 23 2.1 
| 
! Continental United States. 


2 Includes persons of all ages who had any paid 
lian en ployme nt during the year, even though 
they died, emigrated, entered the armed forces, or 
entered institutions before the end of the year. The 
figure thus includes a substantial number of persons 
not included in the Census survey, made in April, of 
employment and earnings during the previous year. 

3 Calendar years 1948 and 1949. 

Source: Data on employment in an average week 
(based on population count): civilian labor force, 
unemployed, and total employed, from Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force, Bureau of the Census; 
employment covered and not covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance, estimated by the Bureau of the 











Census, adjusted by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance; covered by unemployment in- 
surance, estimated by Bureau of Employment 
Security, Department of Labor. Data on employ- 
ment in an average pay period: covered by unem- 
ployment insurance, estimated by the Bureau of 


Employment Security; for railroads, from the Rail- 
road Retirement Board; for Federal, State, and local 
governments, fre the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment duri a@ quarter covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance, from the Bureau of Old- 








Age and Survivors Insurance. Employment during 
the year: total civilian, estimated by the Bureau of 
Old-Age Survivors Insurance; covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance, estimated by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; covered 
by State unemployment insurance, estimated by the 
Bureau Employment Security; covered by rail- 
road programs, estimated by the Railro Retire- 


ment Boa 





Table (tae ate insurance: Monthly benefits ' in current-payment status * at the end of the month, by 
type — 7 4 and by month, November 1949-November 1950, and monthly benefits awarded by type of benefit, 
lovem ber 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Dec. 29, 1950] 









































i _——_—— — 
Wife’s or — |  Widow’s or = ee 
| Total Old-age husbend’s Child’s whiewer’s Mother’s Pare § 
Item ; ~ = eee Ee ee! nmi Sill tiie — 
| Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number Amount| Number! Amount Number; Amount! Number; Amount! Number Amount 
es a a +} a es ee SOS 
Monthly benefits in | 
current-payment | 
status at end of | 
month: | 
| | | | 
1949 | | | | | 
November... ..... 2, 710, 279 $55, 318.9 | 1,268,050 | $32,938.5 | 385,576 $5,301.1 | 634,705 $8,355.6 | 257,228 |$5,352.1 | 151,416 |$3, 188.7 13, 304 $183.0 
December......... 2, 742, 808 56, 074.4 | 1,285,893 | 33,437.4 | 300, 583 5, 376.3 | 639, 437 | 8,427.0 | 261,336 | 5, 441.9 152, 121 3, 206. 8 13, 438 185. 0 
| 
1 Steet wat an gl 
Tc ongomans 2, 781, 800 57, 034.1 | 1,308, 643 34, 105.7 | 396,750 | 5,473.4 644,114 | 8,500.2 | 265,773 | 5,539.3 | 152,987 | 3,229.0 13, 533 186. 5 
February... .....- 2,824,829 | 58,074.3 | 1,332,875 34, 815.0 | 404,014 | 5,587.0 | 649,758 | 8,586.0 | 270,384 | 5,640.9 | 154,177 | 3, 257.6 13, 621 187.9 
Piakiccaccosces 2,861,536 | 58,956.6 | 1,351,985 | 35,380.8 | 409,330 | 5,671.9 | 655,558 | 8,673.6 | 276,050 | 5,764.9 | 154,884 | 3, 275.7 13, 729 189.7 
Si nnandctnlidddeld 2,888,715 | 50,638.4 | 1,365,504 | 35,807.4 | 413,456 | 5,741.3 | 659,584 | 8,736.3 | 280,890 | 5,871.7 | 155,432 | 3, 290. 2 13, 849 191.5 
i dedapsceseccad 2,911,562 | 60, 195.6 | 1,375,882 | 36,128.7 | 416,365 | 5,791.5 | 663,610 | 8,799.1 | 285, 753 | 5,978.4 | 155,957 | 3,304.3 13, 995 193.6 
Pvideedicesecees | 2,930,357 | 60,681.5 | 1,384,823 | 36,415.8 | 419,123 | 5,840.0 | 665,351 | 8,828.7 290, 307 | 6,079.8 | 156,664 | 3,322.2 | 14, 089 194.9 
i icademesos | 2,946,006 | 61,124.8 | 1,394,920 | 36,734.7 | 422,448 | 5,896.3 | 663, 858 | 8,810.3 | 293.915 | 6,159.8 | 156,792 | 3,327.6 14, 163 196. 1 
August?__...__.__| 2,967,055 | 61,640.7 | 1,405,592 | 37,051.6 | 425,604 | 5,949.9 | 666,102 | 8,845.8 297,909 | 6,252.0 | 157,503 | 3,343.7 14, 255 197.6 
September... ...... | 3,026,332 | 114,015.1 | 1,444,772 | 67,353.8 | 436,624 |10, 696.5 | 669,716 |18, 780.4 | 302,435 |11,077.3 | 158,391 | 5,578 4 | 14,394 528.8 
SL  Jeconaaen | 3, 182,342 | 118, 352.9 | 1, 563,318 70, 945.8 | 460,900 |11, 123.8 | 676,758 |18, 929.3 | 305,790 |11, 199.9 | 161,066 | 5, 624.2 14, 421 529.9 
November-_...... | 3, 346, 167 | 122, 926.5 | 1,681,370 | 74,611.1 | 487,238 (11, 591.5 | 688,119 |19, 144.2 | 309,840 (11, 336.1 | 165,111 711.6 14, 489 532.0 
Monthly benefits | 
awarded in No- | 
vernber 1950._.__| 165, 043 4, 508. 6 116, 534 3, 539. 0 27,701 500.3 13, 169 257. 5 4, 876 176. 5 3, 5 ‘ lf 9 
1 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 ? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or or leduce 
(1) husband’s and widower’s insurance benefits became payable; (2) the terms tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month's benefit 
“primary insurance benefit’ and ‘‘widow’s current insurance benefit’’ were 3 Partly estimated, 
changed. to “old-age insurance benefit’’ and “mother’s insurance benefit,’ 
respectively. 
(Continued from page 19) cial Well-Being—I. Essentials for the of Effectiveness of Social Work Ad- 
World’s People, by Martha M. Eliot, ministration, by Anne E. Geddes; 


partial disability, and temporary total 
disability in the various States. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


Hoey, JANE M. “Social Work: Its 
Base, Skills, and Relationship to 
Other Fields.” Social Casework, 
New York, Vol. 31, Dec. 1950, pp. 
399-410. 40 cents. 

A paper presented at the Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work in 
Paris, Juiy 1950. 

Mappux, JAMEs F. “Psychiatric Con- 
Sultation in a Public Welfare 
Agency.” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, New York, Vol. 20, 
Oct. 1950, pp. 754-764. $2.25. 
Describes the psychiatric services 

provided to a local public welfare 

agency by the Mental Hygiene Clinic 
of the Colorado Medical Center during 
the clinic’s first year of operation. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE CF SOCIAL WorRK. 
The Social Welfare Forum, 1950. 
Official Proceedings, 77th Annual 
Meeting ... Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, April 23-28, 1950. New York: 
Published for the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work by Columbia 
University Press, 1950. 344 pp. 
$4.50. 

Includes Physical, Mental, and So- 
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and II. The Prescription for Our Na- 
tion, by Lester B. Granger; The Eco- 
nomic Situation and Its Effects on 
Social Welfare Services, by Ewan 
Clague; Implications of an Expanded 
Social Insurance Program, by Oscar 
C. Pogge; Security for Children and 
Youth, by Leonard W. Mayo; Chronic 
Iliness—The Nation’s Number One 
Health Problem, by W. Palmer Dear- 
ing; and The Economics of Caring for 
People With Chronic Disease, by Eli 
Ginzberg. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WoRK. 
Social Work in the Current Scene, 
1950: Selected Papers, 77th Annual 
Meeting ... Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, April 23-28, 1950. New York: 
Published for the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work by Columbia 
University Press, 1950. 389 pp. 
$4.50. 

Among the 34 papers are Commu- 
nity Organization in Support of Pub- 
lic Welfare Programs, by Ralph H. 
Blanchard; Federal Financing on the 
State Level, by Earle Lippincott; Serv- 
ices Offered Older People, by Peter 
Kasius; The Function of Research in 
Social Work Administration—I. Es- 
tablishment of Administrative Policy, 
by Bertram J. Black, and II. Appraisal 


Some Qualifications for the Local 
Public Welfare Administrator, by Karl 
de Schweinitz; Work with Individuals 
in Social Group Work, by Gertrude 
Wilson; and Resistance in Delin- 
quency, by Harris B. Peck. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


BETTELHEIM, Bruno. Love Is Not 
Enough: The Treatment of Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Children. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1950. 
386 pp. $4.50. 

A report of the day-to-day life at an 
institution for the care and treatment 
of emotionally disturbed children. 
BrossE, THERESE. Homeless Children: 

Report of the Proceedings of the 

Conference of Directors of Chil- 

dren’s Communities, Trogen, 

Switzerland. (Publication No. 573.) 

Paris: United Nations Educational, 

Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 

tion, 1950. 76 pp. 50 cents 

DELLIQUADRI, FreD. “A Broadening 
Concept of Child Welfare.” Public 
Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 8, Nov. 1950, 
pp. 202-205. 50 cents. 

GLUECK, SHELDON, and GLUECK, ELEA- 
nor. Unraveling Juvenile Deiin- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Table 9.—Employment security: 


Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and bene- 
fits, by State, November 1950 


itial claims ! 


[Corrected to Dec. 22, 1950] 


Weeks of unemploy- 
ment covered by con- 
tinued claims 





§ Includes « 
¢ Data not 
7 Data not 


| 


Nonfarm = ae a 
Region and State place- 
ments 
Total Women | Total Women 
| 
Total, 52 States { R08, 407 5 348, 000 | 53, 837, 505 1, 807, 000 | 
Region I | 
Connecticut 9,154 10,319 5, 786 | 44,250 24, 854 
Maine oecteilind 2, 503 709 3, 503 | 42, 737 23, 977 
Massachusetts 15, 848 41, 920 20, 100 | 75, 501 90, 994 | 
New Hampshire 1, 836 6, 604 3,277 | 20, 558 | 18, 005 
Rhode Island . . 3, O21 7, 784 4,013 | 29, 429 15, 747 
Vermont we 1,315 630 5,772 3, 398 
New York 50, 30: 226, 768 (®) | 1,118, 575 (*) 
Region II 
Delaware . . 1, 337 1, 061 284 3, 557 1, 559 
New Jersey 12, 252 4, 471 17, 036 171, 901 04, 308 | 
Pennsylvania - . 21, 06 67, 808 25, 6383 245, 929 101, 200 
Region III: 
District of Columbia 4,732 904 661 11, 407 5, 951 
Maryland <= 6, 301 2, 331 3, 518 | 36, 481 14, 648 
North Carolina. , 1K 10, 553 6,121 | 8, 154 36, 991 
Virginia 6, 689 6, 530 2,779 4, 205 12, 936 
West Virginia. _. 2, 432 446) OF 39, 391 9, 408 
Region IV 
Kentucky 2, 97 ), 070 2, 924 54,132 33 
Michigan 14, 418 45, 234 11, 615 77, 767 33, 889 
Ohio on 10, 604 27,714 9,101 | 123, 637 60, 166 
Region V 
Illinois 17, 366 1,152 18, 152 | 261, 140 119, 880 
Indiana 2, 212 7) 4, 72¢ 34, 934 17, 156 
Minnesota 39 8,422 1, 89 26, 702 12, 128 
Wisconsin 8, 92 6, 167 5, 672 34, 951 13, 992 
Region VI 
Alabama 9, 879 », 392 1. ORG 3, 361 16. 109 
Florida 364 8 162 3, 165 48, 514 23, 676 
Georgia 444 ] 24 5, 236 40,774 23, 831 
Mississippi 6, 69 s1¢ 1, 377 23, 343 9, 435 
South Carolina 4 423 1, 969 5, 321 17, 406 
Tennessee 376 4,811 71, 581 40, 644 
Region V II 
Iowa 7,354 249 959 12, 659 6,349 
snsas 8,1 “4 1,079 13, 011 6, 438 
M yur 4 2. 658 8,139 83. 5RO 45. 906 
Nebraska 244 1, 587 552 3, R82 2, 2 
North Dakota 722 101 (eis 467 
South Dakota f 2 s4 03 
Region VIII 
Arkansas 1, 569 6, 252 1. 899 24, ilt ¥, BOF 
Louisiana 8 . 1, 845 1, 96. 5, Ise 15, 278 
New Mexico 178 oUF 5 On 2’ 102 
Oklahoma ) . f l 1, 602 32, 248 12, 467 
Texas | . 2 2, 832 44, 421 18, 195 
Region IX 
Colorado 4 S 836 8 793 4.104 
Idaho 2 8 wn 612 014 2. 526 
Montana $7 2,519 Sats 6, 761 3, 603 
Utah { ‘ ] 4) 844 7, 686 4, 83 
Wyoming 727 168 28 757 
Region X 
Arizona i 2,709 818 11, 540 5,051 
California ' & 10, 676 2, 543 441,63 235, 143 
Nevada ] 459 4, 967 2, 440 
Oreg 735 4, 051 5 505 21, 5&2 
Washington ) 1s 4, 432 75, 875 31, 207 
Territorie 
Alaska ” 171 2, 18 782 
Hawaii KAN 2 7 1, 05 27 6, 067 
ierto R | 4 
Excludes transitional claims 
? Total, part-total, and part 
+ Not adjusted for v ed benefit and transfers under interstate com- 


bined-wage plan 
‘ Unemployment repr 
State and railroad uns 
ple yment allowance | I hd 
State distribution excludes railr 
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f unemployment claimed under the 
rams and the veterans’ unem- 
sl and part-total uner pl yment. 


Source 
State agencies 


nt insurance claims 


All types of unemployment ? 


Weeks 


compen- 


sated 





3, 168 


9, 443 


? 
04, Dee 


receivt 


De 


Compensated unemployment 


Benefits 
paid 4 


3,077, 923 |$62, 388,670 | 


724, 840 | 


486, 462 
3, 092, 498 
359, 972 
549, 868 
84,411 


1,117, 230 








249, 408 
) Ase 


62, 381 


130, 147 


458, 997 


ilahl 
1Vallavk 


partment of Labor, 





Average 
weekly 


Weeks 


| number of | compen- 
benefici- | sated 
aries 


8, 982 | 
8, 606 
5 


5, 049 | 
5, 598 
6, O85 
1,138 


2, 765 

















stimate for New York 
; 


Burea 


732,839 | 2,846,644 | 


34, 873 
30, 210 
126, 268 | 
19, 260 
23, 252 


4, 168 


911, 963 





161, 


18, 624 


te 


tn eM 
OO be “Ih Oe me 
~ to 
F 


cn de CO 


| Total unemployment 


Average 
weekly 
payment 


Average 
weekly 
insured 

unemploy- 
ment un- 
der all pro- 
grams ¢ 





$20. 89 








258, 185 


850 
38, 804 
57, 958 

2,77 
8, 515 
14,617 
5,745 
9, 597 
12,113 
23, 477 
30, 292 


12, 612 
11, 106 
9, 824 
5, 480 
8, 409 
17, 049 
2, 879 
3, 217 
20, 183 
956 
347 
468 

6, 301 
ll 845 
1,248 
7.70 
10, 768 
2, 122 
1, 997 
1, 925 
1, 877 
2, 694 
101, 463 
1, 273 
13, 731 
19, OV6 
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Table 10.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, November 1949—November 1950 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor pa yments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 











































































































T 7 ; 
Aid to dependent | Aid to Aid | Aid 
children the to | to the | 
5 " perma- Old- |depend-| Aid perma-| Gen- 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General Total age ent to nently | eral 
month assistance | Recipients the blind and assistance otal | assist- | chil- the and | assist- 
“a totally ance dren | blind | totally| ance 
Families | dis- (fami- dis- 
Total ? Children abled | lies) abled ? 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
] - — ~-iee i ei = —— ae —-. a —e — 
1949 | 
November.../............. 2, 715, 731 i _ ee 1, 486, 404 OP B08 Bis isa s< 643,000 |........ | +0.7 +2.4 +0.6 |... 7 +9.1 
et EE ee 735, 98 500, 288 j........... 1, 520, 908 gt | ++.21 42.4] +.6 |......- +3.7 
1950 
2, 749, 049 1, 550, 191 SD I i nail 506,000 |........ |} +.5 +1.8 +.4 +6.0 
2, 761, 507 1, 580, 648 SERME Bebindinincend 627,000 |........ } +.5 +1.9 +. © sp.neumde +5.1 
2, 760, 379 1, 612, 478  ¢] eersena 652,000 |----- | @ 1 4001) 4.8 |nccccese +4.0 
2, 768, 093 1, 628, 882 453 5, +.3 +1.1 |, —7.1 
2, 781, 606 1, 651, 216 958 +.5 | +1.4 ~ i ) emeeenes —6.2 
2, 790, 068 1, 659, 766 +3) +.5 at f em —7.4 
2, 796, 769 1, 657, 706 +.2 —.1 | —4.9 
2, 805, 011 1, 663, 489 +.3| +.3 | +.4 —2.8 
2, 809, 537 1, 661, 004 +.2 —.3 +.4 —3.2 
2, 782, 318 1, 637, 858 -1.0) -1.5) ©& ad —16.6 
2, 777, 421 1, 624, 534 i —.8 +.3 +4.7 —1.6 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1949 | 
November - - _ |$195, 798, 102 |$120, 852, 028 $43, 281, 620 164, 238, 454 }........... $27, 426, +3.1 | +1.0} +3.2) 41.0 +14.0 
December ....| 199, 578,483 | 122, 458, 049 44, 457, 297 Geb EEE Ivoccoccccns 28, 387, +1.9 +1.3]) +2.7 +.9 +3.5 
1950 | } | | 
January _..... 201, 058,412 | 122, 786, 247 44, 785, 244 | 4,200, G21 |........... 29, 186, +.7 +.3 +.7 +.6 +2.8 
February - -. _| 203, 119,655 | 122, 334, 420 45, 635, 290 | 4,318, 936 |........... | 30, 831, OC +1.0 —.4|) +1.9 +.4 +5.6 
March. __....| 205, 285,492 | 121, 284, 952 46, 514, 197 } 4,345, 343 |........... | 33, 141, ¢ +1.1 —.9/) +1.9 t +7.5 
Ee 201, 107,272 | 120, 930, 268 46, 362, 127 fe «0g eesmne | 29, 496, —20| —.3 —.3 f —11.0 
iscxccibel 199, 236,889 | 122) 474, 273 45, 954, 568 | 4,364,048 |-.--... 26, 444, met +6a1- —.9 1.0 | 10.3 
June. -_.......| 197,011,648 | 122,350, 629 46, 034, 991 SEEGERS heaccusecces 24, 232, -1Li|; -—.1 +.2 +.7 —8.4 
July. .......| 194,728, 114 | 121, 785, 828 5, 843, 007 of | ere 22, 709, —1.2 —.5 —.4 — | Geese —6.1 
August_...... 195, 101, 237 | 122, 687,714 45, 956, 225 vel > | eas 22, 045, +.2 +.7 | +.2 ee +2.9 
September. -..| 104, 566,185 | 123, 028, 606 021, 238 Pe = | eee 21, 081, —.3 +.3 +.1 § ) eer } 4.4 
October. __... 191, 990, 114 | 120, 994, 186 45, 722, 103 | 4,458,814 |$2, 983,011 | 17,832,000 | —1.3 | —1.7 —.6 +.5 .-| 15.3 
November. -.| 192, 504,924 | 120,895,019 46, 137,472 4, 468, 624 | 3,278,809 | 17,725, 000 +.3 —.1 +.9 +.2 +9.9 | —.6 
4. — sa oumes i 7 | —— 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Jan 1951, p. 21. Excludes pro- other adult relative in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult 


grams administered without Federal participation 


to 


d the Virgin 


revision. 
2 Beginning October 1950, includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or 


States administering such 


om conurenty with programs under the Social Security Act, and Puerto 
an lands, for which data are not available. All data subject 


were considered in determining the amount of assistance. 
+ Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





(Continued from page 22) 
quency. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1950. 399 pp. $5. 


THE HENRIETTA SZOLD FOUNDATION FOR 


CHILD AND YOUTH WELFARE. Child 
Care in Israel: A Guide to the So- 
cial Services for Children and Youth. 
Jerusalem: The Foundation, 1950. 
324 pp. 


Health and Medical Care 


CRONIN, JOHN W.; REED, Louis S.; and 


DaHM, MARGARET. 
porary Disability Program.” 
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Baney, ANNA MAE. “Hospital Beds 
in the United States, 1950.” Public 
Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 
65, Nov. 10, 1950, pp. 1461-1473. 10 
cents. 


“New Jersey Tem- 
Em- 
ployment Security Review, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 17, Dec. 1950, pp. 19-21. 
15 cents. 


GRUEBBEL, ALLEN O. A Study of Den- 


tal Public Health Services in New 
Zealand. Chicago: American Den- 
tal Association, 1950. 59pp. Free. 
Considers in detail the dental serv- 


ices for children and the training of 
school dental nurses. 


LEVIN, Morton L. 


“National Plan- 
ning for Chronic Disease Control.” 
Public Aid in Illinois, Chicago, Vol. 
17, Oct. 1950, pp. 4-7 f. 


SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF 


HEALTH. HEALTH SERVICES PLAN- 
NING COMMISSION. Annual Report 
of the Saskatchewan Hospital Serv- 
ices Plan, 1949. Regina: Thos. H. 
McConica, 1950. 78 pp. 


STEVENSON, ALAN CARRUTH. Recent 


Advances in Social Medicine. 
Philadelphia: The Blakiston Com- 
pany,1950. 24lpp. $4. 

Includes chapters on measurement 


of growth in children, infant mor- 
tality, the health of children in com- 
munal day nurseries, problem fami- 
lies, school medical inspection, and 
some applications of statistical meth- 
ods. 

Sriver,W.B. “Prepaid Medical-Care 
Programs in Ontario.” Canadian 
Journal of Public Health, Toronto, 
Vol. 41, Oct. 1950, pp. 411-415. 50 
cents. 

Discusses the origin, development, 
and administration of five voluntary, 
prepaid, medical care programs in the 
Province of Ontario. 

WorLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION. An- 
nual Report of the Director-General 
to the World Health Assembly and 
to the United Nations, 1949. (Offi- 
cial Records of the World Health 
Organization, No. 24.) Geneva: 
The Organization, 1950. 113 pp. 
75 cents. 
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Table 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, November 1950} 


xclusive of vendor yayments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
I 
payments 

















Payments to -~ercentage ange fro _ 
recipients Percentage change from 
| af eee : 
Num- | 
State ber of October 1950 | November 1949 
~ | recip- in— in— 
| ients Total A ver- |____ i 
| smount age | | 
Num- Num- 
| 
| ber |Amount ber Amount 
| — - . — a. — 
Total ?__/|2, 777, 421|$120, 895, 019|$43.538 | -—0.2} —0.1 +2.3 (3 
Oca 81,787| 1,674,331) 20.47 1 +1.1| 46.3 | +5.0 
Alaska 1, 584 91, 808) 57.96 —.3 —3.6 +3.0 | 41-3, 4 
ane | 14,343 751, 830) 52. 42 6 +.3 | +14.8 +-14.6 
Ark... --| 68,782) 1,787,049) 25.98 4 +.4 +15.1 | +20. 2 
Calif ......| 271,279] 18, 690, 928) 68. 90 2 —1.2) +11 —1.5 
Colo. ? | 61,367} 3,986,155) 77.60 3 =@1 #&7 48 4 
Conn -| 19,912 1, 170, 092| 58. 76 4) +1.0}) +9.0 +10.8 
az neal 1, 623 46, 891| 28. 89 6/ —10] +.7] +2.3 
D.C | 2,841 109, 512) 38.55 | —.5 —.4] +41 —4.9 
Fla 69, 224 2, 721, 390| 39. 31 +2 _ 7 3.5 a) 
 —_——_ | 102,178} 2,427,190) 23.75 —.1 +.6 +6.5 +11.3 
Hawaii | 2, 371 79, 666) 33. 60 4.0 | —3.5 +-.2 | +6. 7 
Idaho -| 11,338 532, 645| 46. 98 6] +6.1 +2.4 | +2.7 
| aa | 120,218} 5,151,410) 42.85 —.2 +.1 —6.5 | —9.4 
— ‘. -. > a: 1, B33, BR4! Be 60 : | +33 n : | << 
owa 7 9, 42% 2, 428, 865) 49.14 -2 +1. +1.7 
Kans. .... 39,388} 1, 940,912) 49. 28 1] +2] +83 | +1.1 
 NeeSe 67,902} 1,393, 512] 20. 52 1 —.8 | +11.3 | +8. 1 
La. . ---| 119,093 565,691! 46. 73 6 —.6| —1.1] —20 
Maine...... 15, 273 654, 617) 42. 86 —.6 —4.9 +6.4 | 6.2 
' | 
Md_.......| 11,935 430,306| 36.82/ —.5|/ —.5| +.4] @ 
Mass al 102, 698 6, 320.319) 61. 54 +-1.0 +5 | +6§.0 | +59 
Mich.......| 98,35 4, 505, 378) 45. 81 1.0 —2.4) +.4] = 
Minn -.. 55,701| 2,618, 871| 47. 02 f +5.0} —.2} —4.4 
Miss _ . on 62, 928 1, 216, 223) 19. 33 8 -O1 +83 +5.5 
Ti anmessen 132, 937| 5, 853, 395| 44. 03 @ | 43.9 +6. 2 
Mont -. 11, 79¢ 608, O91) 51. 55 $ —1.7 +3.4 3.1 
Nebr 23,418} 1,01 13. 44 { —.4 —1.8 —2.2 
Nev - 2, 722 141,882) 52. 12 —2.1 | +7.2/] +-3.5 
ee 7, 437 40,650) 45. 8 -,3 +5) +29] +-7,9 
| 
N.J ‘ 24, 197 1, 157,653) 47.84 § a, 8 +1 | —2.0 
N, Mex.....| 10,262 373, 522) 36. 40 —.2) +3.6 +3.6 | +-4.5 
N.Y ......-] 118, 593) 6, 285, 302) 53. 01 l +1) +1] ~2.3 
N.C 61.61 1, 365, 206) 22. 1¢ 5 —1.3} +7.1 | +9. 2 
Ff) as 9, O% 444, 824) 49.15 +1 +1.1 | +2. 5 | +-6.7 
Ohio.......| 124,569) 5,735, 509! 46.04 ‘ —.5 | —1.6 | —3.1 
Okla .| 99,989) 4,525,260) 45.26) —.1 +.1] —L1}] —141 
Oreg -| 23, 80 234, 659) 51. 87 2 =2 | +26 | +1.5 
Pa 85, 478 3, 324, 8. O 7 #1.2] —7.0] 9.8 
R. 1 | 10,106 455,104, 45.03 5 —3.8 | +. 1 —1.6 
8.C 2, 125 ,2 1. 67 { +15.2 | +-7.8 +19, 4 
8. Dak } 12,218 481, 07 ). 37 3 6} +1.1) +2.6 
Tenn | 66,51 2, 026, 007) 30. 4 l —.6| +8.3 | +6. 7 
Tex 223, 635 7 456| 32.93 l — 1) +21 —1.5 
Utal 9, 988 448, 127) 44.87 1 (*) —1.5 2.0 
Vt 6, 902 4 66) 35. 58 + 61 +3.5] + 9 
Va 19, 779 426, 9 21. 58 6 | —.6 +5.4 | +8.5 
Wash 73, 560 4, 614, € 62.7 1 +.3 +3.7 | —3.2 
W.Va 27, 055 72 4) 26.7 1 —.6 +7.5 | 5.8 
Wis 2, 571 2, 230, 550) 42. 4 2 (4 +2.9 2.5 
Wyo 4,314 246, 44 7.13 +.6 —1.9 +4.9 | +8. 1 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 

3 Includes 3,909 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 
these recipients. Such payment re made without Federal participation. 
Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which data are not available. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent 

‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 
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Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, November 1950 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 






























































payments] 
ree | 
Payments to = 
| recipients | Percentage change from 
Num- 
State ber of October 1950 | November 1949 
2 recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age - - 
| Num wNume 
Amount Amount 
ber | ber 
ei Fen | 
Total?....| 96,961 | $4,468,624 |$46.09| +03] +02] +52] +54 
fe 
Total, 47 | 
States*._| 78,614 | 3,740,443 | 47.58 | +.3 +.3| +65) +68 
Be cian cst | 1, 536 33, 543 | 21.84] +.7 —2.9 | +12.9 | +8.5 
) Pere 894 53,259 | 59.57 | +.2 —.1}] +8.0 +4.0 
rv See 2,047 63,017 | 30.7 +.5 +.6 | +12.3 +17.9 
Calif. | 10, 827 891,540 | 82.34] +.9 +.9 | +11.8 +11.4 
2 i 377 21,653 | 57.44] +.3 +2.5| —1.3 +1.1 
Comt.....si.. 292 17,923 | 61.38 | +2.1 +2.2 | +37.7 +59. 5 
einen 187 8,349 | 44.65 | —1.6 —1.2 | +26.4 +40.6 
. Os. ti. | 265 10, 954 | 41.34] +.4 —.7 —.4 —7.3 
) ear | 3,332 142, 544 | 42.71 (4) —.2| +65.2 +5.4 
7 er ee | 2,801 79,136 | 28.25) +.8 +.9]} +7.5 +13.6 
Hawaii-._.. 06 3,948 | 37.25; 0 | —L1]}] @®& ®) 
Idaho... .. 207 10, 986 | 53.07 | —2.4 +3.9| —3. +.5 
ctr | 4,267 199,611 | 46.89 | —.8 (4) —6.2 —5.8 
oo 1, 871 73,167 | 39.11 | 0 3 +.6 +1.9 
Iowa_- 1, 260 $71,977 | 57.12| —.2} —2] +52] +123 
Kans....... 76 34,245 | 50.66] —.9| —.7|—-109| 14.5 
_ Saeere 2, 437 53,551 | 21.97) +.3| +.2] +145 +12.6 
La.......--| 1,865 82,349 | 44.15) +.4) +1.0) +64 +10.7 
Maine...._-| 656 30,045 | 45.11); —.7| —1L3] +11 +4.7 
|. a 485 19,788 | 40.70; 0 | +.8] +21] +165 
| i ; 
| 
Mass.......| 1,815 102,000 | 67.29 0 | -—.7] +62 | +127 
i aoe 1, 352 94, 468 51.01 | —.6 | —.7| +45) +5.6 
Minn. - 1, 109 62,464 | 56.32) +.8/ -—.3| +28) +20 
Miss _ . 2, 874 69,810 | 24.29) —.2)| —.8| +8.9 +1.1 
_ Sas 2,882; 17112,880 |740.00| +.1| +.1| +.2 +.8 
Mont 538 | 30,641 | 56.95] +.6 +.2] +5.3 +6.8 
Nebr......- 713 41,612 | 58.36/ +.3| +411 +15.9| +28.3 
Nev...... $3 1,799 | () | @...).. 8 tae 
ft See 320 15,921 | 49.75 | —.9 —1.0} +3] +64 
_ 5 ere 765 41, 136 | 53.7 +4) —3| +82) +465 
N. Mex....- 500 17,717 | 35.48 | —1.0| +3.5/ +7.3/) 49.0 
N.Y.......| 4683 241,615 | 59.90 | +1.0 +.4| 442] +27 
_* aes 4, 276 145,622 | 34.06| +.6/ +.4/ 411.9] +200 
N. Dak... 113 5,680 | 50.27} —.9 3.9) —4.2) —27 
Ohio. .-...- 3, 879 174,375 | 44.95) —.1] 12] +3.9| 446 
ae 2, 723 128,854 | 47.32) +.4) +.7| +.1 | 108 
Oreg 384 | 24,486 | 63.77 | —1.3 —-.9| —3| +9.7 
Pa... 15, 492 613,502 | 39.60' +.2; (® | —#] 18 
§ Poe | "180 9,987 | 55.48) —6| —.6] 401) +171 
8.C wa oe 41,480 | 26.35| +.4| +1.3 | +9.7 —.8 
8. Dak-_.- 228 | 8,213 | 36.02] 0 +1.0} +86| +89 
fants... 2,678 | 101,471 | 37.89] +.9 #.2| +11.6|] +142 
Tex. 6,621 | 248,195 | 37.49) +1.3) +1.0/) +59] 43.2 
Utah.-_... 204 | 10,064 | 49.33 | —.5 | —.2| 0 —1.7 
eS 189 | 7,285 | 38.54) —-1.0/ —-L5| +50] +3.6 
Va... 1, 543 | 45,817 | 29.69 | —1.2 | —1.1 +6.0 | +8.5 
Wash. 851 | 64,838 | 76.19 | +.6 —.5| +13.5| +112 
W.Va 1, 069 | 33,161 | 31.02 | +.2 +.1 | +12.8 +13.6 
Wis 1, 393 66, 237 | 47.55 8 —.2| +2.4 +5.7 
Wyo 103 5,772 | 56.04 | +1.0 +8} (®) 
' 
' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal woe pee? Data 
exclude program in Connecticut administered without Federal participation 


concurrently with program under the Social Security Act. 


administer aid to the blind. 
which data are not available. 


Alaska does not 


Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for 
All data subject to revision. 


? Includes 653 recipients of aid to the partially self-supporting blind in Cali- 





fornia and 16 in Washington and payments to these recipients. Such payments 
are made without Federal participation. 

3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. Includes 
recipients of and payments for aid to the partially self-supporting blind in Cali- 
fornia and Washington. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5’ Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percentage 
change, on less than 100 recipients. 

6 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

7 Represents statutory monthly pension of $40 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 
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Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1950 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 











Payments to recipients 


‘ * 
| Number of recipients | 


Percentage change from 





——EEEe | ; 
| October 1950 November 1949 





























| 
| 
Number Avert = 
State | of on = n 
families Total? | Children | , LS 
amoun Number | Number 
Family | Recipient of | Amount of Amount 
| families | families 
| 
| | 
EE a 638, 469 | 32,188,754 | 1, 624, 534 |$46, 137, 472 | 72.26 | %$21.08 | —0.8 | +0.9 +9. 1 6.6 
Total, 50 States 4................. 638, 439 | 22,188,633 | 1, 624,443 | 46, 136, 362 72. 26 | 321.08 | —.8 | +.9 | 9.1 6.6 
[a — ——— ee — — - -_ 
0 SS es 18, 410 3 64, 249 | 50, 810 613, 030 | 33. 30 | 39. 54 +1.0 | +13.8 23.0 22.1 
at SE OS a 623 2, 105 | 1, 482 44, 434 71.32 | 21.11 | 0 +24.9 +21. 0 +25.9 
thdbinknibetansecgeiinocnsenns | 4, 215 15, 881 | 11,877 385, 522 | 91. 46 24. 28 | +.8 —.3 | +21.7 27.9 
ES RRS Spee aie} 18, 425 61, 676 | 47, 694 767, 585 | 41. 66 12. 45 | +.5 | +.3 | +41.9 +42.9 
EE FS 55,137 | 2168,922 | 124,822] 5,873,212 | 106, 52 | 334.77 +.5 | —.6 | +74.3 +61. 1 
Colorado... .....- 6" FE Ga Ed 5, 436 19, 905 | 14, 940 489, 864 | 90.11 | 24. 61 +.1 | +13. 6 | 3.9 21.1 
_ SS ESE Te Sasa | 5,417 17, 627 | 12, 666 582, 914 | 107.61 | 33. 07 +1.0 +1.5 +29. 1 4.0 
Dela » SS G8 he Re Se 680 2, 600 1,975 48, 637 71. 52 | 18. 71 —.7 | —1.4 +18. 9 18.3 
District of Columbia... ............-- 2, 153 8, 438 | 6, 527 158, 075 73. 42 | 18.73 | +.6 | +.7 +12.9 +2.8 
oi. itll nn Lahéhcewabdethsons 28, 058 91, 522 | 68,435 | 1, 406, 082 50.11 | 15. 36 +.3 | +.3 +13. 7 35.6 
' | | | 
BE ndebtinansoenacscccebdentones 17, 002 56, 557 | 43, 225 791, 552 46. 56 | 14. 00 +1.7 +1.2 +34.3 44.6 
i carpheith«chdhevecuupasiacde ol 3, 803 14, 533 | 11, 123 341, 263 | 89. 74 | 23. 48 —.3 | —.3 +22.2 30. 6 
Bet: S84 2 2S ee ee 2,447 8, 361 6, 126 | 254, 384 103. 96 | 30. 43 +.5 +6.6 +6.9 13.0 
Ridin cnt Racemente « CaaS 23, 184 83, 213 60,105 | 2,176,213 93.87 | 26. 15 —.5 -.2 —10.8 13.1 
SE a a ee SE. | 11,123 36, 443 | 26, 894 | 734, 778 | 66. 06 | 20. 16 —1.6 —1.§ +9. 5 13.5 
| eee ey Pe SD 5, 109 17, 272 | 12,703 | § 401, 938 | 78. 67 23.27 | —1.3 | +.1 7.4 11.8 
ti nchenekcbeasbdhinceces 5, 188 17, 996 | 13,501 | 420,490 81.05 23. 37 | +.2 —.7 —3.0 6.0 
ENE SP Sa aa a 23, 995 83, 429 | 61, 274 | 835, 914 | 36. 92 10. 62 | +2 —j.1 | +19.9 15.3 
Se Bettas dil nedndutt cas 28, 174 99, 957 73,473 | 1,397, 123 | 49. 59 13. 98 —3.0 | —3.3 | —2.0 17.4 
ee Fe 4,176 14, 670 | 10,768 | 309, 223 | 74.05 21. 08 +.5 | $15.5 25. 0 41.2 
| | 
Maryland..__._.......... +e we | 6, 380 24,497 | i8, 614 485, 878 | 76.16 | 19. 83 —1.2 —1.2 7 -.4 
Massachusetts__............. 13, 336 44, 035 32,395 | 1, 464,355 | 109. 80 | 33. 25 —.6 +1.2 7.( +3.6 
ee. 25, 981 | 84, 046 | 59,741 | 2,276,661 87.63 | 27.09 —3.5 | —4.1 —,7 —1.6 
i tiheiitiitumtiadataanonan nd 7, 737 26, 231 19, 681 697, 492 00.15 26. 59 | —1.3 —.6 1.3 7 
TS eS 11, 369 $42,113 | 32,108 | 206, 501 | 18. 16 | 34.90 —4.3 —3.9 22.2 16.4 
| haa 25, 416 | 85, 469 62,862 | 1,327,810 52. 24 15. 54 —1.2 1.5 +1.4 2 
Sn), dtde teins dag scena = 2 2, 360 7, 930 5, 947 | 184, 760 78. 29 23. 30 —1.4} —1.8 l 2. ¢ 
tee ea nee “ee 3, 518 11, 478 8,399 | 286,523 81.44 | 24. 96 1.4 =$.8 +.7 3.3 
2 ae a aE 20 191 | 91 | 1, 110 | () (5) (8) (6 ( 
New Hampshire......_.._.__. ad 1, 667 5,720 4,186 | 174, 752 104. 83 | 30. 55 +1.3 +1.0 +10.8 31.3 
DP... 52. cobeantonceen ce 5, 254 | 13, 374 481, 890 91.72 27.04 3.0 —3.2 f 7.3 
New Mexico................... iad 5, 196 | 13.619 304, 976 58.69 | 16. 4 ( $21.1 3. 15.4 
SS SP a ea ‘a 56, 168 | 131,221 | 5,811, 967 | 103. 47 31.33 —.5 +.3 ( 4.7 
EN GI. oc concacenenades se 15, 691 43, 629 | 665, 228 | 42. 40 | 311.59 | ( —1.0 19.1 18.9 
North Dakota... ............... : 1,818 | 4,943 | 177,971 | 97.89 | 27.28 | +.1 —.4 4.7 1.1 
RE Al I RS FER Se =. 14, 465 | 39, 254 1, 148, 846 | 79. 42 | 21. 86 —1.4 | +1.2 9.8 45.9 
NS eee joe ol ew 21, 682 | , 51 1, 106, 937 51.05 | 15. 43 —1.7 +9.7 9.1 ).6 
Oregon nate oo thinngivene a oe. a 3, 784 , 42 | 380, 186 100. 47 | 30. 25 +.3 —2.4 +12. 2 22. 5 
Pennsylvania................. , 45, 673 | 118,485 | 4,040, 349 88. 46 25. 06 2.0 41.6 15.9 20.0 
i ccidaSaccndednbtin 3, 558 8, 595 | 314, 839 | 88. 49 26. 33 “4.1 —2.8 t 1.6 
ee eee 6, 837 | 325, 561 19, 602 | 232, 333 33. 98 | 39.09 | 2.0} +18.4 13. ¢ 9 
ES ea aaa 2, 431 7, 963 | 5, 898 | 161, 656 66. 50 20. 30 | +2.4 +2.7 +14 7.2 
I iin de tine da lindknad 24,575 | 387. 528 | 65,533 | 1,174,233 | 47.78 313. 42 | 2.3 | —2.9 +15.6 4.6 
a in 18, 891 72, 085 53, 479 816, 574 | 43. 23 11.33 | —.§ +.2 +11 +3.1 
Ris Sih deta nudldittitessccctioan 3, 280 11, 421 8.422} 303,299 | 92. 47 | 26. 56 ~1.8 9 s 
At RO NGS. RE ae aR ae 1, 037 | 3 3, 736 2, 806 | 55, 657 53. 67 | 314.90 | —.2 —1.6 12.2 0 
I cn digitinnnpdisdiinneanbadt a 8, 295 | 30, 883 | 23,415 | 402,339 | 48. 50 | 13.03 | +.7 3.0 16.7 2t 
| i aaa aes 11,351 | 37,375 | 26,887 | 1,423,365 125. 40 | 38. 08 —1.0 +18.6 2.9 1] 
SRS rs eee 18, 465 67, 843 | 52,336 | 1,018,408 55.15 | 15.01 | —.7 —.8 +21.2 25.0 
. 20° ila e 8, 887 30, 038 22, 103 868, 238 | 97.70 28. 90 | —1.3 5 +3. 5 ; 
We I chee cs Sei ceecdiclodscese 582 2.075 | 1, 546 60, 106 | 103. 27 | 28. 97 +2.6 $1.7 i 18.0 








? Number of adults included in total number of recipients is estimated 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, aay 1951, p.21. Figures in italics 
4 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration 


represent program administered without Federal participation. Data exclude 


programs in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska administered without Federal 5 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
participation concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act. Ex- quarterly. 
cludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which data are not available. All * Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage 


change, on less than 100 families 


data subject to revision. 
7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 








SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 
were received by 732,800 claimants 
during an average week in November 
—12 percent more than the average in 
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October but 57 percent less than that 
in November 1949. The amount of 
benefits paid to unemployed covered 
workers rose $4.9 million to $62.4 mil- 
lion, but this total was still less than 


half that paid in November 1949. The 
average benefit check for total unem- 
ployment continued the rise that had 
started in September and amounted 
in November to $20.89. 


Social Security 





Bulle 








Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
November 1950 ' 


Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 




















Wyoming. . 


Payments to 
recipients 
Number of 
State recipients =e | 
Tota 
amount Average 

Total?....... han 71, 949 | $3, 278, 800 | $45. 57 
Es 328 174, 796 20. 99 

Se 32 1,612 (8) 
DL dhuadenaseuationns 5, 304 51.00 
Kansas........- — 121, 980 | 48. 27 
ee . | 539, 625 30. O1 
DL b:c.cadeevocineicn 187, 590 47. 52 
Montana. - 12, 194 69.19 
New York | 1, 057, 873 | 03 
Te 8, 828 | 45.74 
Oregon _ ... . 68, 498 56. 61 
South Carolina 50,700 | $3.14 
EL EE | 86, 818 50. 24 
inccctdtemantine 46, 108 £6.21 
Washington .........- , 857, 350 69 58 
Wisconsin..... ; j 45, 419 61.71 
261 14, 114 | 4. 08 

| 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs under State plans not yet approved by the Social 
Security Administration All d _ 3 Subject to revision. 

? Represents States reporting pl in operation. Excludes Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, for which data are not available. 

3 Average payment not computed on less than 50 recipients. 
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Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, November 1950 } 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 









































payments] 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
| 
| Num- October 1950 November 1949 
State | ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age R ‘ 
—_ [Amount — Amount 
| 
Total 2. /385, 000 siz, 725, 000 | $46. 09 —1.6 —0.6 | —29.1 —35. 4 
ee 7 1,738 | 23.17 (’) (3) —99.0 —98. 4 
Alaska v4 3,415 36. 33 (4) () —11.3 —.6 
Aris.......| 1,48 56,586 | 38.16 +.2 +.7 | +6.0 +14.4 
Ark.4_....] 2,501 33,572 | 12.96 —.9 —.6 | +2.5 +4.0 
Calif......| 31,152 | 1,352,335 | 43.41 | —2.5 —.5 | —18.7 —31.1 
3 ee | 4,179 174,795 | 41.83 | +1.5] +13.4 —.7 +10.0 
Conn.....- 154,304 § 218,474 | 49.72} —1.1 —.7 | —26.3 —30.6 
a | 1,038 36,625 | 35. 28 +.7 —1l1 | —21.1 —24.5 
D:G......) 19 76,054 | 44.66 +.8 +1.6 | +13.8 +9.1 
WU, nccsens | ® 5,000 eo 2 eS a ee ee ee 
O6...2...<5 2 55,601 | 16.90 +.1 +5.4 8 +1.9 
Hawaii.__.| 4,010 206,319 | 51.45 | —1.7 —.7 | +41.7 +53. 6 
Idaho7....| 456 15,644 | 34.31] —2.8 —.3| —8.2 —7.2 
ee | 36,609 | 1,867,435 | 51,01 —.1 —.1 | —15.4 —18.0 
SS eae 11, 051 318,149 | 28.79] +6.8| +10.2] —41.8 —45.9 
lowa .-| 3,789 108,332 | 28.59 | +65.3 +7.0 +.6 +5.3 
Kans | 2,284 92,711 | 40.59 +.8 +2.1 | —57.0 —62. 6 
BES | 3,031 75,259 | 24.83 0 +5.4 | —11.0 —1.3 
La... | 6,475 177,052 | 27.34 | —21.4| —23.5 | —75.4 —82.9 
Maine..._.| 3,648 153, 022 | 41.94 | +2.3 +2.2}) -—7.1 —3.0 
Md _| 5,546 240,481 | 43.36 —.1 +1.6 | +17.5 +16.9 
Mass......| 21,051 | 1,127,326 | 53.55 | —2.2 +5.5 | —11.8 —12.2 
Mich......| 22,441 | 1,032,830 | 46.02} +1.3| -—2.0 | —34.5 —39.1 
Minn....-| 6,144] 286,880 | 46.69/ +8.8| +13.0|—-228] -30.1 
Miss + 680 | 7,932 | 11.66}; —4.0 —.4 +6.1 +9. 4 
ae 13,568 | 424,850 | 31.31] —4.4 —5.5 | —18.8 —2. 5 
Mont...-_.| 1,118 41,464 | 37.09) —4.6] -6.3| —16.9| —11.7 
Nebr .-| 1,466 47,920 | 32.69 | +22.2| +246] —4.2 —.1 
Nev..... 6 360 | 69,300 | 25.83 2.9) +5.7| +59 —.3 
N.H......| 1,469 | 56,141 | 38,22 +.3{/ -6.5 | —20.8 —24.1 
' ' 
Ff A 9, 238 | 526,889 | 57.03 —4.0 —3.2 | —23.8 —28.1 
N. Mex.. 1, 680 | 39, 884 23.74 —.2 | —.4 —5.5 —6.0 
N. Y-....../°63,849 | 4,587,185 | 71.84] —5.1]| -—2.4] —22.0 —25.3 
= 4,111 65,903 | 16.03 +1.8 +4.5 +2.2 +10.6 
N. Dak 770 | 30,215 | 39.24 | +13.9]} +121] —6.2 —3.1 
Ohio. 22, 418 043,959 | 42.11] —1.8 —1.2 | —47.2 —652.0 
Okla_ 107,700 115, 344 (20) (2°) +3.2 (38) +21.1 
Oreg.....-| 5,129] 271,395] 52.91] +.8| -3.8|—342| 29.9 
Pa_. | 37,896 | 1,938,162 | 51.14] -—3.0/ +.1|-341| 50.2 
R.I.- 5,170 | 288,191 | 55.74] —27| —10.4| —15.8| 22.5 
Ss ee | 3,690 | 47,918 | 12.99] —1.8] 1.6] —27.6| —39.0 
8. Dak..-../} 735 18,887 | 25.70; +.4 +.6 | +18.0 +16. 1 
Tenn......| 2,186 | 26,207 | 11.99 +8.5 —4.7 | +16.5 —4.7 
Tex......./%4,400 | 84,000 j..____.. SE GETS Sek ee 
Utah......| 389 | 18,448 | 47.42 | +31.4 | +36.7 | —82.0 —82.5 
, aes | 12950 _; | | ae veneer ES SS EM, 
, ee 75,455 | 24.18 | —14.6| —14.4 | —28.6 —21.3 
Wash __. 851 41,585 | 48.87 |+181.8 | +165.4 | —94.9 —96.3 
W.Va.....| 6,106 132,822 | 21.75 | +65.3 +3.8 | +21.2 +22.0 
Wis_......| 5,725 | 282,631 | 49.37| +3.3 2.6 | —34.9] —34.6 
Wyo | 287 | 11,371 | 44.25 | —87.6 | —32.8|—46.5| —47.4 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 
Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which data are not available. 

$ Percentage change not calculated on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

6 About 10 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,632 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 6,466 cases under program administered by 
State Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changes not 
computed. 

i! Estimated. 
2 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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Table 16.—Public assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by program and by source of funds, fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1950 ' 





Percentage distribution 


Percentage distribution 
by source of funds 


Amount (in thousands) of 
by program 


expenditures from— 


Federal State | Local 





Federal State Total 


Total 


Federal State Local 
funds 


funds 


funds 


funds 


funds 


funds 


funds | funds 











$2, 328, 655 


$1, 060, 144 


$229, 990 


100.0 


100.0 


44.6 


45. 5 9.9 





55, 129 , 76.0 > 100.0 
57, 971 ' 21.9 . - 100.0 

1, 946 4 . 4 ° 100. 0 
114, 944 . . . 100. 0 


1, 437, 981 593, 489 
235, 129 


, 330 227, 230 
51, 016 27,141 
319, 329 204, 385 






































! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Data include programs administered under State laws without Federal participation. Not com- 
parable with annual data based on monthly series or with amounts of Federal! grants to the States. 


Table 17.— Public assistance: E::penditures for antics - ey by source of funds and by State, fiscal year ended 
une 30, a 


[Amounts in thousands] 





Federal funds State funds Loca] funds 





Amount Percent | 


State 
(ranked according to percent from Federal funds) 
Amount Percent Amount Percent 
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programs administered under State laws without Federal participation. 
comparable with annual data based on monthly series or with amounts of Federal grants to the States. 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Data include 
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